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Prview of the Weel. | 


Y acca peace, but that itis revolution every 
day makes more clear. The difference between 
the present and ordinary revolutions is, that the 
Sovereigns are buying up shares in the revolutionary 
jects, much in the same manner that the Panama 
pany bought up shares in the Nicaragua 
Accessory Transit Company, for the purpose of 
suppressing it. The director de facto of the 
enterprise is that silent adventurer who succeeded in 





for the purpose of the croupier. It does not 
thence follow that the popular interests will not 
ultimately obtain some advantage; on the con- 
‘trary, the Princes have evidently learnt the lesson, 
that in order to secure themselves they must be- 
come, in fact as well as in title, agents for their 
own people ; and the question of the present day 
appears to be, how much they can get for how 
little duty to be performed in that new profession ? 
The Emperor of Russia advertises the opening 
ofa shop in this line. His manifesto announces 
to the people his complete success in being defeated 
by the Allied Sovereigns, and his determination to 
turn over a new leaf, and to enrich himself with the 
Peace which has been forced upon him. This is 
really the purport of the proclamation with which 
the Czar announces to his subjects the renewal of | 





peace. He tells them that he intends to devote | 
himself to internal organisation, and the social | 
mprovement of his people, through the working 
of their orthodox faith. In other words, the Czar | 
about to undertake an entire change in the man- 
hers and customs of the Russian people—to lead 
them into commerce by favour of peace, to deve- 
: lope their public works, their trade, and their 
~ Pacific intercourse with the West of Europe. This 
Would'be very profitable to them; but evidently 
the object with the Czar is to see what profit he 
@0 make ont of it for himself. It will not be bad 


the peoples if the Princes should take up these 
ideas of benefiting their countries in order 

0 get a good percentage. It really is the sound 
ion in monarehy, as well as in commercial 


Contests. 





| the most advantageous results. 


Count Cavour proposes no fewer than three 
fundamental reforms for Italy. Somebody asked 
him, it is said, what could be done for his native 
land? And he replies that the Conference can lend 
its sanction and aid to a triple change. It is des- 
scribed in the organ for information upon the sub- 
ject—the Times newspaper. He proposes to estab- 
lish “the unity of Italy,” or an itistalment of it, 
by a union of the several customs of the 
country, after the manner of the German Zoll- 
verein. This would necessarily bring the cen- 
tral and southern Italian States into direct in- 
tercourse with Piedmont and Genoa, that is, with 
Liberalism; and free trade must inevitably be 
accompanied by a free circulation of that opinion 
which is printed by the presses of Turin and Genoa 
in the language of the whole peninsula. This, 
therefore, is a practical overruling of the Italian 
Princes. He next proposes that the Austrian 
influence should be counteracted in Italy ; a very 
sound suggestion, entirely consistent with English 
opinion on the subject. But as Austria is always 
the sovereign in the last resort, upon the occasion 
of any civil dispute in Italy, Count Cavour really 
proposes a revolution against the supreme authority 
of the Peninsula. Thirdly, he would supersede 
the Pore as to his temporal throne and authority, 
and limit him to mainly spiritual functions. The 
Pore hasbeen dispossessed in the dominions of King 
Victor EMMANUEL, with very great success, and 
His Holiness 
exercises authority in several countries where he 
has no civil power. In fact he appears to occupy a 
more august position as viewed from the distances 


| of Germany, Ireland, or Spain, than when viewed 


from the Corso or the outlying streets of Rome, 
where his own subjects treat him with positive and 
personal contempt, allowing their cart-horses to 
splash him with mud as they gallop by. A material 
throne, therefore, is evidently not necessary for 
the Sovereign Pontiff. The plan conjures up 
to us the idea of a spiritual authority on the 
earth, such as theorists have dreamed, but few 
statesmen have yet distinctly proposed. Per- 
haps we must take, along with Count Cavour, 
the manifesto by the Archbishop of Paris, wko 
prophesies a unity of all Christendom. The peace, 








he says, is the first step towards that union. He 
affirms that nothing separates France and England, 
at present, as Christian countries, except “ local 
prejudice ;” and as to Mahometanism itself, he 
asks, “what is it but a sect of Christianity?” 
Russia has declared that the objects of the war are 
attained, now that the Orthodox Greek Christians 
are placed under the protectorate of the Allied 
Sovereigns; the preamble to the treaty of peace is 
said to recognise the Emperor Napoueon as the 
author of the peace, the potentate whose good 
offices have brought about this union of Europe ; 
it is NaPoLEon’s Archbishop who utters the word 
of union, bringing together Papists, Protestants, 
Pan-Sclavonian Christians, and Maussulmans. 
Jews, also, adds Mr. Mitwer Gipson; who 
should decidedly be added to the Religious Con- 
gress, or Supreme Council of United Christendom, 
foreseen by Archbishop Stsour. - There is a grand 
truth in the Archbishop’s Pastoral; but how 
strange to find it in an official church manifesto! 
—how revolutionary ! 

With these revolutions, so strikingly dramatic, we 
have two others thrown in. There is every reason 
to apprehend that Austria is stirring up a revolt, 
and namely, a revolt against the Conferenee. She 
hesitates, it is said, to withdraw her troops from 
the Principalities—those Principalities which are to 
be handed back to Turkey. England has recalled 
her fleet, abolished the blockade upon Russian 
ports; Russia has removed restrictions, and pro- 
claimed peace; but Austria lies upon her arms. 
Does she mean to play traitor? If so it will bea 
dangerous revolt for her. Already there are rap- 
prochemens which seriously menace her. The 
Emperor ALEXANDER not only exchanges the 
most affectionate demonstrations with the Emperor 
Napoeon, but manifests peculiar affection for 
King Vicror EmMaANvEL, whose capital is the 
refuge of Lombard exiles, and whose Minister is 
proposing the triple Italian revolt. 

In France, Liberty, routed by pretorian bayos 
nets, avenges her flight by Parthian arrows. In 
the silence and the darkness epigrams fly fast, and 
leave many a poisoned sting in the salon and the 
atelier. The poor little Child of France, whom 
the venal blasphemy of Court-rhymers celebrates 
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as an “ Infant ” is sung by secret muses in 


other strains 
done quelle étrange chance ! 
Iln ue & l’Enfant de France 


Que d’étre tant soit peu Frangais. 

Thus French society toujours frondeur polishes 
its chains, as in the times of that wily and fasci- 
nating Cardinal, in whose career M. DE BroGLIE 
found so tempting and so dsgitkent a ypardllel, 
when he described the “fagile and necessary 
superiority of a man in possession of power, pur- 
suing one single interest, and tthat his own, #ho 
sees before him mothing bait a wearied «mation 
greedy of repose, disgusted of illusions, honourable 
men disarmed and discouraged, adversaries divided, 
jealous of one another, embittered by reciprocal 
animosities, and is himself resolved to stick at 
nothing for success.” But the protest of a 
man like M. pz Broeurs, of high name, ancient 
lineage,and unsullied personal reputation, who, within 
the measure of his convictions has remained true to 
the dying injunctions of his father—“‘ Forgive, and 
serve the Revolution”—is not the whisper of a 
salon. It is the protest of independence against 
servility, of character against corruption; and it 
may well have struck one among the audience at 
the Academy, the Foreign Minister of Constitu- 
tional England, emerging from the Tuileries. 

There is, indeed, one other revolt in prospect, 
but the theatre is more distant, though it concerns 
us nearly. SirCHaries Horna, the Governor 
of Victoria, proved to be so incapable of governing 
the colony, that he literally broke down under the 
attempt to form a Cabinet; and there is some 
doubt whether it is possible to construct a Cabinet 
according to the European pattern, and with a 
strict observance of English etiquettes, out of 
Melbourne materials. So conscious have the 
colonists become of this fact, that they propose an 
expedient to meet the difficulty. Of course it is 
quite necessary that they should have men at the 
head of affairs to guide the business of the colony. 
They do not desire to be positively without a Go- 
vernor; but some of them have sent over a memo- 
rial requesting permission that they may elect their 
Governor themselves! Let us imagine a Viceroy 
of Ireland, elected by universal suffrage, and we 
should have, within sight of our own shores, a pic- 
ture of what the Victorians propose. The idea is 
not bad. We do not see how it is to be grafted 
upon English monarchical institutions ; but it does 
not follow that it will not be carried out some day 
or other in Australia. 

Our super-excellent Parliament has been doing 
its best, as usual, to show the want of some such 
reyolt at home, if it were only to rouse honourable 
members from their slumbers of indifference. 
They have had important subjects before them ; 
but, however important the subjects, the measures 
were not very important, the debates were trivial, 
and the results almost nothing. We might have 
thought that finance, education, and the quartering 
of soldiers upon private citizens, were topics suffi- 
cient to elicit definite conclusions, substantial 
measures, and business-like treatment ; but every 
body seems to meddle, and nobody executes. 

Mr. Munrz has demanded from the House of 
Commons, by resolution, “an equitable adjust- 
ment’ of the Income-tax; and there was a debate 
upon the subject, full of allusion to the “ difficul- 
ties’’ of making the tax just. Everybody confesses 
that it is unjust; so the British Peeple are labour- 
ing) under a tax unjustly arranged, and there is 
no mancapable of setting it straight. The reso- 
lution, of course, was dismissed. 

Finance fares no better. Lord EGLinron de- 
manded an inquiry into the state of the currency, 
which everybody allows to be unsatisfactory, al- 
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though the basis of Peel’s Acts of 1819 and 1844/of Paut Veronese. However, members do ust 
is correct. But the Duke of ARGYLE says that | care either for pictures or the public money, unless 
the present time is. full of “ difficulty ;” so we must | a party use can be made of either ; and so they leave 
defer thetimquiry. it all to Ministers, as the Clown in the « Winter’s 
The House got imto Committee on Lord|Tale” says: the managers of his family “leaye 
Joun Rugse..’s Education resolutions, every | itall to my sister, and she lays it on.” 
part of »which finds objection from some} Certainly, our representative system wants 
side r wther: Manchester objecting that |mending. Some of us are far less ably represented 
it is mot seeular enough ; Mr. Henvey, that it }than the swell mob who having assembled in public 
is too seedlar; while Sir James Granam | meeting, under the presidency of Henry May. 
has@iscovered that it is not Voluntary enough— | wew, have declared their difficulties in 
for he:comes-out as theehampion of the Volunta-| business, and taking up some calling more eop- 
ries; andso the House of Commons talks about| sistent with general opmion; and haye laid 
education so indefinitely as to prevent us from | the foundation, we trust, of a charitable soci , 
getting at the thing. The Lorp Apvocare is | constructed to assist them in their laudable objects. 
niggling at little measures, for the purpose of | Henry MayHew is the first man who, when 
coaxing schools into Government control through- | ¢he question was asked how to reach the helpless 
out Scotland. But he is afraid to use his hand | and stray parts of society, thought of taking counsel 
boldly, and almost asks the House of Commons to} from their wishes and experience. He has sup- 
let his bills pass on—as they have done at the | plied the complement to that review of the subject 
second reading—out of pity. which men like M. D. Hitt, CHares Appgr. 
The billeting point is important, and the result | Ley, Maconocuig, have given us. 
of the debate involves not less important considera- Mr. CLayTon, one of the authors of the Clay- 
tions. Mr. Cowan objected to the billeting of | ton-Bulwer Treaty, has delivered a speech to his 
militia-men upon private families in Scotland. He | countrymen, in which he expresses the conviction 
is answered, that there are no barracks, that the | that the people of England do not intend to go to 
Executive cannot spare the convenience, that | war with the United States; and Mr. NarHanre, 
billeting on publicans creates objection in England, | HAwrHorne, the eminent American author, now 
and that Scotland must put up with the incon- | Consul at Liverpool, has been able to ascertain in 
venience. Now, there are two further questions | the city of London, whose hospitalities he has ac- 
involved here. In the first place, Mr. Pee, who | cepted, how true is this opinion of Mr. CLayton’s, 
brought an adverse division upon his Government |The true guarantee of peace between the two 
by his absolute tone, does not differ in the slightest | countries is publicity in the proceedings of the 
degree from his colleagues when he thus puts the | two Governments. If we do not have some rup- 
convenience of the;Executive as the one paramount | ture commenced under the cover of secresy, there 
object. But he does differ from them in one quality | will be no rupture at all. 
—in frankness. They all agree with himinpractices,} The deadly list of crimes is heavy this week. 
but they put on an appearance of “deferring to | Some of them come before us again, as in the case 
the wishes of the people as expressed through the | of CeELEstINE SOMMER, convicted of murdering 
House of Commons ;”’ and thus less ingenuous men | her illegitimate child at Islington. The story of 
filch divisions out of members, while Mr. PEEL’s| the poor child going down stairs into a strange 
openness makes members rebel against the Govern- | place, addressing even her mother in terms of timid 


ment. For our own part we prefer a man like | respect, with the title usually given to strangers— _ 


Peew, to a man like Sir Georce Grey; who | her gradually catching at the idea that her death 
conceals the same departmental superciliousness | was intended, and being led into a cellar where she 
under a cloud of “ soft sawder.” was slain—equals anything in “ Bluebeard” or the 
But, secondly, we infer from the ministerial | dark romance of the nursery. 
statement that, asjsoon as the war has been all But the newest romance is the murder of 
settled, they intend entirely to disband the militia, | Saran Ketty—once a maid of Kent, an inn- 
and to fall back upon the old system of a mer- | keeper’s daughter, who eloped with a roué—ob- 
cenary standing army—an unpopular force, under | tained a dower through a successful action for 
the sole control of the Executive. | breach of promise of marriage—lost all by one of 
The Oath of Abjuration is againin debate. Mr. | the chances of Dublin life—plunged into a wild 
MILNER Gipson has a bill at its second reading, career, and again, by that means rose to wealth, 
to alter the oath, if not to abolish it; and the| became a landed lady, and is assassinated in the 
second reading is carried by 230 to 195. Minmis-| Irish fashion, by disguised men, in the presence of 
ters undertake to contrive a fresh oath in commit- | her nephew! It is a wild story altogether. Some 
tee, the purpose of which will still be to abjure any | Irish customs seem to be inextinguishable. Rye 
but a Protestant succession, but to discontinue the RSS ae A a 
Tue Istineton Murper.—Celestine Sommer has 
been found guilty of the murder of her child by cut- 
who are entirely defunct, and the exclusion of | ting its throat in the cellar of her house. The cit 
Jews by an accidental phrase in the oath. So, | ce™stances are so well known that they need not here 


that, at last; RoruscHiLp may get into the House | pth sme ir (i epaing gy 
of Commons; zof through the exertions of his imore than ‘ten, — —— said Bypety ot 
noble colleague, Lord Joun Russet. | reasons why judgment show yee ae 
An attempt has been made to bring the Execu- | Sted Ratquet ewer 
tive to a sense of responsibility in the matter of| | ANGLO-Frexcn SwrxpLeRs. — Three men, named 
the National Gallery. Mr. Orway moved to cut} — reg nape yee wanted Lamary 4 
down the vote for that institution by £650—the Paris “Tribunal of Correctional Police, for extensive 











abjuration of the PreTeNpDER and his successors, 


travelling expenses of Herr Orro Mtnpuer. | swindling by means of establishing pretended mercan - 


ce — : tile houses at London, Bristol, and other places in 
Sir CHARLES EAsTLAKE has a thousand Seer! England. Berard and Barrabé had been Kor’ 
for continuing that purchase of worthless pictures | in the insurrection of June, 1848 ; and had sg 
which was denounced by a select committee of| had some prey Bonn ae Socialist ae Vook 
o . latter was editor of the revolutionary paper, 
the House of Commons. Only a special agent! p.. Duchesne. Barrabé’s name appeared, rather 
has been added to the establishment— Herr Orro| more than two months ago, in connexion eno 
Mino ver ; and the first achievement of the new mat acy, Be hme = praesent ; 
, - : city magistrates, but which broke do i 
and mueh more éxpensive staff is to purchase that po rn we The facts will be found in 
very indifferent and more than doubtful specimen! Leader of January 26th and February 2nd. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


Monday, April 7th. 
UNICATION WITH AUSTRALIA. 
In ac tiem or LORDS, the Duke of ArGyrt, in an- 
to the Earl of HaRDWICKE, stated that tenders 
psn Nes re-establishment of the steam postal commu- 
=. tion between this country and Australia are now 
ae the consideration of Government, but that, 
ies ny route is adopted, the general assent of the 
oe o the proposed plan must be obtained, as 
> ve to bear a large part of the expense. There 
oa be no objection to producing the memorial 
ales the colonies on the subject, which had been 
asked for by Lord Hardwicke. 
THE CURRENCY. 

The Earl of EGLinton moved for the appointment 
of a select committee to inquire into the operation of 
the Bank Charter Act, of the general principles of 
which, however, he approved. He also approved of 
an issue of notes besides the portion issued on bullion, 
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but he thought the constitution of the Bank manage- | 


ment requires remodelling. The directors, he urged, 
hold office for too short a term, and the decisions of 
the body are made by the will of a mere majority. 
There should be a Government control, as in the 
Bank of France. The fluctuations in the rate of in- 


terest within the last eleven years—amounting to | 


forty changes—had had a painful effect on trade and 
commerce ; and these had been more frequent since 
the passing of the act than before, and increased in 
number every year. He proposed an issue of £1 
notes; and suggested, “though with great doubt,” 
the possibility of fixing a minimum of interest.—The 
Earl of Harrowsy said that the Government did not 
contemplate any change in the Bank Act, but that, if 
an inquiry should be demanded, they would not oppose 
it. Previous to any renewal of the powers of the 


inquiry —The Duke of ARGYLL, in answer to the 
Earl of Dersy, said that, if a Royal commission were 
issued, it would imply that the Government was 
dissatisfied with the present state of things—a con- 
clusion at which they had not arrived. 
wards admitted (responding to a remark of Lord 
Derby) that they desire at present to “tide over” so 
difficult a question, the conclusion of a war not being 
a fit season for disturbing the arrangements which 
now exist.—Earl Grey believed that the present is a 
very fitting season. He did not agree with the Earl of 
Eglinton’s objections to the Act of 1844; but he 
thought an inquiry was necessary, since that measure 
was imperfect.—Lord Ravensworts remarked on the 
attention which the question is now exciting, and on 
the demand for inquiry lately made at a meeting at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The motion was then with- 
drawn. 
WAR ARRANGEMENTS. 
In the Housz or Commons, Mr. WItsoN, in replying 


that the signature of the treaty of peace is not the 


ratified. With respect, however, to all articles, 
except munitions of war, an order would be issued 
on the following day to dispense with the bonds. The 
bonds already given could not be cancelled.—Mr. 
Pert, in answer to Mr. Otway, stated that after a 
time the Turkish Contingent would return to Turkey, 
and the foreign troops in the pay of England would 
be disbanded. In answer to Captain Struarr, Mr. 
Pret stated that the holding of reviews in the Crimea 
on the Sunday would be discouraged by the Govern- 
ment; and, in answer to Mr. Hump, he stated that it 
was intended to reduce or disband the militia 
Treland. 


in 





BILLETING SOLDIERS IN SCOTLAND. 
On the order for going into Committee of Suy ply, 
Mr. Cowan moved ‘ 

he practice he 
if not illegal, and it was rendered the more 
odious because it was believed to be exercised with 
great unfairness and partiality—The motion was 
seconded by Sir ANDREW, AGNEW, and supported by 
Mr. Baxter, Sir James WeRGuson, Mr. Ewart, Mr 
Joun Macerecor, Mr. Duncay, Mr: Bracksury, 
Mr. Laine, Mr. CRAUFURD, Mr. Spooner, and Mr. 
ALExaNnper Hastie, who all represented the vexatious 
and tyrannical nature of the present system, and 
dwelt upon the unfairness of continuing in Scotland 
1 arrangement which was not permitted in England. 
—Mr. Extice cautioned the House against encour- 
aging complaints of little grievances before the 


believed to be uncoustitutie nal, 


itary force of the country is to be lodged.—The 
RD Advocate admitted the grievance of the present 


Scotland, to a class, as in England, would neither be 
nor judicious.—Lord EsrtncTon also opposed the 
Motion.—On the part of the Government, Mr. Fre- 
PERICk Peet observed that the termination of the 





we ee 


Bank, it would, of course, be necessary to institute an | 


He after- } 


to Mr. TuHorne Ly, in reference to the continuance of 
the bonds under which iron and some other manu- | 
factured articles are permitted to be exported, stated | 


conclusion of the war, as the treaty has still to be | 


a resolution condemnatory of 
billeting soldiers in Scotland on private families. | 


Government has declared the system on which the | 


war would put an end to the grievance complained 
of. The militia having been embodied, it was found 
necessary to billet them in towns during the 
time arrangements were being made for removing 
them out of billet. The distinction between the 
English and Seotch systems had arisen at the time of 
the Act of Union, which provided that the plan then 
in force in Scotland should continue ; and he (Mr. 
Peel) was not sure that the Scotch system was not 
fairer than the English.—Lord Patmerrston fully 
admitted the grievance, and held that it is undesirable 
that soldiers should be quartered anywhere but in 
barracks. The barrack accommodation, both in peace 
and in war, should be extended; but this requires 
time and money in a considerable degree. Previous 
to any alteration of the present system, moreover, 
there must be a modification of the Mutiny Act, 
which could not take place till next session. The 
Premier afterwards again assured the House that 
Government are ready to consider what measures can 
be adopted for relieving the householders of Scotland, 
and that they have no objection to assimilate the law 
| of Scotland to that of England.—The CHaNcELLOR oF 
|THE ExcHEequer observed, amidst much laughter, 
|that the! question resolved itself into one of finance. 
| The question was, whether the House was pre- 
jpared to grant an additional vote in Committee 
‘of Supply, for the erection of permanent bar- 





}racks, or temporary quarters—Sir Groree GreY 
hoped the house would not adopt a hasty reso- 
lution. 

| After some further discussion, in which Mr. 
| DisRAELI observed that the grievance was undeniable, 
and that there was very little chance of its being 

remedied unless the resolutions were agreed to, the 
| House divided, when the motion was carried against 

| the Government by 139 to 116. 

COMMITTEE OF SUPPLY. 

Lord PatMeRsTON then moved that the House re- 

| solve itself into a Committee of Supply, which was 

| agreed to after a few sarcastic remarks by Mr. D1s- 

RAELI on the lesson the Government had just received. 

The consideration of the Civil Service Estimates was 
resumed, An amendment, by Mr. Lawrence Hey- 
| worTH, to reduce the vote for the theological pro- 
| fessors at Belfast was negatived by 85 to 31. Several 

divisions of the like kind, and with similar results, 

| took place; but the chief discussion arose on the vote 
| of £17,639 for the National Gallery, which Mr. Orway 
| proposed to reduce by £650, the sum set down for the 

travelling expenses of Sir Charles Eastlake, and of Mr. 
| Miindler, the travelling agent. He held that Sir 
| Charles is altogether unfitted for the duties of 

director, as shown by his own admissions before the 
| select committee of the House, and by his “miserable” 
purchases. Among these purchases, Mr. Otway men- 
| tioned the “ Adoration of the Magi” by Paul Veronese, 

which he said would not be valued by a picture— 
appraiser at more than £100, though it had cost the 
country upwards of £1,977. To show the universal 
condemnation of Sir Charles by the press, Mr. 

Otway gave a long list of papers, including the 
Leader, and almost every other journal of stand- 
ing in London, from the Times downwards, con- 
demning his management.—Mr. Bowyer said he was 
informed that the “Adoration of the Magi” was at 
one time offered for £50.—After considerable dis- 

cussion, the amendment was negatived by 152 to 72. 
The vote was then agreed to, as were several others- 

| Tur Pusrtic Works Brut, and the Pustic Wonks 

(IRELAND) BILL passed through committee. 

Mr. Lowe obtained leave to bring in a bill toamend 
the law of partnership. 


| MEDICAL REFORM. 
| Lord Excuo, in obtaining leave to introduce a bill 
relating to the medical profession, said, its main 
features were—first, that it did not interfere with the 
existing rights of universities and corporations to 
: plor ld secondly, that it es- 
tablished a minimum standard of qualification; and 
ird]) it empowered all properly-qualified 
practitioners to practise in any part of the United 
Kingdom. 
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Tuesday, April 8th. 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 
The Earl of Harpwicke suggested to the Hovsz 
or Lonps that, on the oecasion of the great naval 
review about to be held at Portsmouth, it would be 
as well to ascertain by actual experiment the quali- 
ties and powers of the many vessels of new construc- 
tion assembled at Spithead. It would be very de- 
sirable to try whether the floating batteries are what 
they pretend to be, and whether the gunboats are 
really fit to go to sea with the guns they carry. He 
| had great doubts on the subject. His impression was 
| that, with their present steam power, they would be 
unable to force their way through a head sea, and, if 
greater steam power were put into them, that there 


Practice, but thought that to remove the burthen of| would be danger of their foundering. He had 
Supporting soldiers from the community in general, as | doubts, too, whether the iron plates with which they 


| were covered were strong enough to resist shot, His 
| idea was, that a 32 lb. shot would go through them. 
| No notice of these suggestions was taken by the Go- 
vernment, 








A a 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS BILL. 

This bill was read athird time, after a short dis- 
cussion, in which the Duke of Rroumony complained 
of the unfairness of compelling farmers to make their 
returns while the method of taking corn averages 
is so delusive in its results. He objected, moreover, 
to imposing on the Poor-law Board f\inetions so en- 
tirely different from those for which i+ was ereated.— 
Lord Wopenovse defended the bill; and Lord 
STANLEY oF ALDERLEY said that the attention of Go- 
vernment had been, and still was, directed to the 
improvement of the present system of taking corn 
averages.—The bill then passed. 

INDIAN FINANCE. 

The Marquis of Ccanricanpe moved that the 
return of the territorial revenues and disbursements 
of the East India Company, lately presented to the 
House, be printed, and asked for a return of the mili- 
tary disbursements during the years included in the 
foregoing return, specifying the presidencies and pro- 
vinces in which they have been ineurred. The papers 
laid before Parliament contained no account of this 
expenditure. He thought it was time to consider the 
financial state of India, as it appeared that the present 
annual deficiency of the revenue exceeds £2,000,000. 
—The Duke of ARGYLL, on the part of Government, 
consented to the production of the papers; but there 
would be some difficulty in giving the details required 
to distinguish the various provinces.—After a brief 
discussion, in which Lord Mowrgacte, the Earl of 
Harrowsy, and the Earl of Ettensporoven called 
attention to the state of Indian affairs, the motion 
was agreed to. The House then adjourned. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

In the House or Commons, Mr. Ewart gave notice 
of his intention to submit on an early day a motion 
for the abolition of punishment by death. 

ARMY QUESTIONS. 

Mr. Freperick Peet, in answer to Major Sisraorpr, 
said that the Government had the greatest satisfac- 
tion in accepting the offer made by the Emperor of 
the French to confer the war medal of France on the 
English army which had served in the Crimea. The 
medals had been transmitted to this country, and 
directions had since been given for their distribution 
to the troops. He understood that the Sultan of 
Turkey also intended to bestow a medal on the 
British army in the East ; but no official communica- 
tion to that effect had yet reached our Government. 
With regard to the new Order of Merit, any acts of 
gallantry performed siuce the commencement of the 
war would be sufficient to qualify any person to re- 
ceive this decoration. He was yet unable, however, 
to state when the preliminary arrangements for the 
first distribution would be completed.—In 7 to 
another question from Major Sretnorr, Mr. Pre. 
said that the claims for money and Crimean medals 
made by tbe relations of two soldiers who had died in 
the Crimea, had been disallowed on account of the 
illegitimacy of the men. The usual practice was, 
when a mother made a claim for the effects of an 
illegitimate son, to allow such claim, provided she 
was able to produce a certificate showing her rela- 
tionship to the person dectased. 

INCOME AND PROPERTY TAX. 

Mr. Munrz moved—“ That, in the opinion of this 
House, an equitable adjustment of the income and 
property tax is essential to the interests of the country, 
particularly as regards the rates of payment upon 
industrial and professional incomes compared with 
those derived from fixed property.” He supported 
this motion by a recapitulation of the arguments 
generally urged in favour of a higher tax upon 
realised property than upon uncertain income, and 
called attention to the present mode of assessment, by 
which a man is often made to rob himself, owing to 
his natural disinclination to produce his books before 
the Commissioners, who are often his fellow trades- 
men.—Mr. PoLLarp Urqumart seconded the motion. 
—The CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER opposed the 
motion, believing that the present is not a tuvourable 
time for deranging the relations and proportions of the 
schedules. Adam Smith had liid it down as a rule 
that taxes should be paid in propoftion to revenue, 
rather than to property ;and it was certainly a mis- 
take to suppose that igeOmes are only divisible into 
precarious and permartent, there being many shades 
and gradations between. He moved the previous 
question.—The' original motion was supported by Mr. 
WILLEAMS and Sit Henry W LLLogeHBy, and opposed 
by Mr. Late and Mr@rooner.—Mr. Montz having 
made a brief reply, the House divided, when the 
original motion .wus virtually negatived (the majority 
deciding that the question be not put) by 194 to 63. 

COLONEL HPRNESS AND THE BOARD OF 
' ORDNANCE. 

Captain L, Vernon moved an address for a copy 
of the correapondence between the Clerk of the 
Ordnance and Lieutenant-Colonel Horness, Deputy- 
Inspector-General of Fortifications, respecting his 
removal from that military position. That removal 
he said, was owing to some expressions which the 
Colonel had used in the course of a _ cor- 
respondence with Mr. Monsell, and which were 








considered offensive. He had been required to 





a: 








withdraw 


those 2 nag ee had done so, and 
had afterwards en hands with Mr. Monsell; 
so that it might have been supposed that the affair 
had ended, Such, however, was not the case. He 
was required to send in his resignation; which he 
refused to do, and was then superseded, and appointed 
to command the engineers at Malta, though the re- 


moval of the officer already there was a great 
njustice.—Mr. Monseut stated that there had been 
some unofficial correspondence between himself and 
Colonel Horness, but that he could not produce it 
without the Colonel’s consent. Sir John Burgoyne 
had said that there would not be the slightest diffi- 
culty in removing Colonel Horness to Malta. Mr. 
Monsell spoke highly of the character and military 
attainments of Colonel Horness; and denied that 
(as Captain Vernon had supposed) there was 
any intention to make the military departments 
of the Ordnance entirely subservient to the civil._— 
After a brief discussion, the motion was withdrawn. 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS IN SCOTLAND. 

The Lonp Apvocatg moved for leave to bring in 
a bill to regulate and make further provision for 
parochial schools in Scotland, and a bill to make 
provision for education within burghs in Scotland. 
He proposed to abolish the exclusive test in parish 
schools, to subject those schools to the visits of the 
Government inspector, to provide for the examination 
of the masters, and to give to Town Councils the 
right to assess for the borough schools upto a certain 
amount, subject to restrictions. A third bill, for 
placing his scheme for the improvement of education 
in Scotland in connexion with the Minister and 
Council of Education, he should develope hereafter.— 
The bills were supported by Mr. Baxter and Mr. 
Back (with some objections), by Mr. Mackiz, Sir 
Anprew AGNew, Mr. Buacksury, and Mr. Strr.ine; 
and leaye was given. The second reading is to be 
taken on Friday the 18th inst. 

LOCAL CHARGES UPON SHIPPING. 

On the motion to nominate the Select Committee 
on local charges upon shipping, Mr. V. Scutty 
objected to the first name, that of Mr. Lowe, on the 
ground that no Irish member was proposed to be 
put upon the committee, and complained of the 
habitual exclusion of members of Irish constituencies 
from committees and from public positions.—The 
CHANCELLOR OF THE Excurquer disclaimed, on the 
part of the Government, any desire systematically to 
exclude Irish members from committees. Ireland, 
he observed, had but a small direct interest in this 
question. He proposed, however, to increase the 
number of the committee from fifteen to seventeen, 
and to add the names of two Irish members—Mr. 
Vance and Mr. Kirk. — Considerable discussion 
followed, and at length Mr. Horsrati moved that 
the debate be adjourned until that day week.—Mr. F. 
Scutty seconded the motion, and characterised the 
committee asa most unfair one; but, after some 
further conversation, the motion was negatived by 
108 to 67.—The names of the members of the Select 
Committee were then put from the chair, and agreed 
to. ‘ 

AUDIT OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. Bowyer called attention to the constitution of 
the Board of Audit. The last returns showed great 
arrears of business in the Audit department, and these 
arrears would be increased by the diminution in the 
number of clerks, owing to the transference of some 
of the auditing to different departments.—The 
CHANCELLOR OF THk EXCHEQUER said that an attempt 
had recently been made to consolidate and reduce 
‘to a convenient form the existing acts relating to the 
Audit Department, without, however, making any 
fundamental alteration in the existing system ; but no 
doubt the House might fairly consider whether it 
would be preferable to make an entire change in the 
character of the audit now adopted. Formerly there 
was a separate audit for almost every branch of the 
expenditure ; but by a long series of statutes this 
duty bad been gradually brought under one board. 
As to the trausfer to the War Department of the 
clerks charged with the audit of the Commissariat 
accounts, that step was but the inevitable consequence 
of the removal of the Commissariat business from 
the Treasury to the War Department, and was, he 
believed, quite a satisfactory arrangement. The 
whole of the preliminary examination of naval and 
military accounts unconnected with the Commissariat 
had always been conducted by the naval and military 
departments, and there was no reason why the clerks 
who had previously audited the Commissariat ex- 
penditure should not continue to discharge that duty, 
even although the Commissariat n con- 
solidated with the War Department.—Lord Patr- 
MERSTON gave some further and corroborative details 
as to the auditing of the army accounts; and, several 
members having offered some rather desultory re- 
marks (from which it appeared that the general 
opinion of the House was in favour of aseparate audit 
for the army accounts), the subject dropped. 


Wednesday, April 9th. 
OATH OF ABJURATION BILL. 
Mr. Mitner Gipson, in moving the second reading 
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of this bill, disclaimed any desire to raise the general 
question of promissory political oaths. His measure 
was substantially the same as that introduced into 
the House of Lords by Lord Lyndhurst: the enact- 
ing clause simply set forth that the oath of abjuration 
and tho assurance required by the act of the 6th of 
George If. should not be enforced. The obligation 
to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy would 
remiin. All schoolmasters and ministers of separate 
congregations were required to take the oath of ab- 
juration ; and, if the law were strictly enforced, no 
minister of the Jewish religion, nor teacher in a 
Jewish schoo), could act in this country. It would 
operate as a practical outlawry on a large portion of 
her Majesty's loyal and affectionate subjects. It was 
true, ayearly act of indemnity exempted persons from 
the penalty ; but what an anomalous state of things 
wasthat ! If it was contended that the oath was re- 
tained in ordex to exclude Jews, he begged to question 
the justice of that exclusion: at any rate, there 
should be a direct law to exclude them, and not a 
side wind. The oath of abjuration was obsolete and 
unnecessary, and, as a religious test, it had never 
been recognised by Parliament. 

Sir Freprrick Tuesicer opposed the bill, by 
moving that it be read a second time that day six 
months. Mr. Gibson had assumed without proof that 
| the descendants of the Pretender are extinct ; but, to 
say nothing of whether that is or is not the case, the 
; oath contains a formal recognition of the Protestant 
| succession to the Crown—a recognition not contained 
|in any other oaths. To tamper with such an oath 
would be most dangerous; and both Lord John 
Russell and Lord Lyndhurst in 1853 proposed fto 
'retain that portion of the oath which enforces the 
| Protestant religion of the monarch. Had no cireum- 
stances recently occurred to show that it was abso- 
| lutely necessary to exercise some caution upon the 
lsubject? In the year 1841, Archbishop Cullen, the | 
Pope's legate in Ireland, published a 











selection | 
of the Papal bulls to the council of the Propa- 
ganda, and his object in so doing was explained in a 
dedicatory letter to Cardinal Franzoni. He said he 
did so, “in order that everything might be in readi- | 
ness which might pertain to a right and expeditious 
management of affairs,” and at the close of the letter | 
he spoke of,the publication as affording an easy oppor- | 
| tunity of consulting the bulla in the course of manag- 
ing things by the secret council. These bulls included 
two letters from Pope Clement XIII. to the Pretender, 
dated 1759 and 1760, addressing him as King of 
| England, and recognising his right to nominate 
' Bishops. tepeal the Act of Settlement, and a 
| Roman Catholic descendant of Charles I. would be 
de jure sovereign of these reulms. Mr. Gibson has said 
that he did not mean to interfere with the Roman 
Catholic oath; but this would be a precedent for an 
alteration of that oath. No doubt the oath of abjura- 
tion had not been designed to exclude the Jews; but 
he made no question that the great men who framed 
it desired to keep the legislature of the country Chris- 
tian. When touching on this subject, Sir Frederick 
Thesiger remarked that formerly the leader of the 
Jewish emancipation movement was Lord John 
Russell ; but that whether the noble lord had dropped 
his mantle on the shoulders of Mr. Gibson, or Mr. 
Gibson had stolen it while the noble lord was asleep, 
he could not say. In conclusion, Sir Frederick 


} 
| 





which secures us our Protestant succession. On this 
“ Well, I mean it is the thing which alone recognises 
the existence of the Protestant succession.” 

The Lorp Apvocate said that Sir Frederick 
Thesiger had warned the House of danger to the 
throne of England which might some day spring up 
from some unknown Pretender; but there was no 
evidence that any such person exists.—Mr. Napier 
opposed the measure, and retorted upon its supporters 
that it was a dishonourable attempt to get rid of the 
Jewish disabilities by a side wind.—Mr. WaLroLe and 
Mr. Newpecate also resisted the measure upon the 
same grounds.—Lord Jonny RvussELt supported the 
bill, though holding that, notwithstanding the recog 
nition of the Protestant succession by Act of Parlia- 
ment, it would be but prudent to insert wordsin the 
oath of allegiance, or that of supremacy, or in a 
separate oath, binding members of Parliament, and 
others, to respect that succession. He repeated the 
arguments he had formerly used in favour of the 
right of Jews to sit in that House; and asked if the 
City had become de-Christianised since the 9th of 
last November.—Lord Patmerston heartily con- 
eurred in the motion fer the second reading of a bill 
which would abolish an oath which no man takes 
without wishing to be exempted from it, and which 
does not belong to the time in which we live.—Mr. 
DisRAELI would vote for the second reading of the 
bill, and, when in committee, would take the oppor- 
tunity of proposing an oath in lieu of the oath of ab- 
juration, in which he should retain the words “on the 
true faith of a Christian,’ but should relieve the Jews 
from the necessity of using those words. 

Upon a division, the second reading was carried by 
230 to 195. 








affirmed that the abjuration oath is the only thing | 


being received with cries of “Oh, oh!’ he added | 
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Thursday, April 10th, 

ST. JAMES'S PARK. : 
In the House oF Lorps, the Marquis of Craner 
CARDE, in moving for a copy of the report of th 
Committee of the House of Commons on the » 
posed improvements in St. James’s-park, etndene = 
the contemplated removal of the Duke of York" 
column in order to level the roadway from Water 4 
place into the park. He hoped the report would te 
carefully considered by the Government before it 
was acted on.—The Earl of ABERDEEN allay nye 
demned the suggested destruction of the eo} : 
which he described as the monument of « an 
illustrious public man” and a good work of art, bein 
of the same dimensions as Trajan’s column at Rome 
which is admitted to be a model fur works of the 
kind.—Several other noble Lords then spoke: and 
the prevailing opinion seemed to be oppo: tothe re. 
moval, but in favour of concentrating all publi 
offices in Downing-street and its neighbourhoo] — 
The Marquis of Lanspowne, on the part of the 
Fovernment, concurred in deprecating the remoyal of 
the column; promised that the report should be 
well considered before any steps ave taken; and 
agreed that the concentration of offices in Downing. 
street would be convenient, economical in its result, 
and an ornament to the metropolis.—The motion 
was then adopted. 

THE HORSES OF THE CRIMEAN ARMY. 

Lord Panmure, in answer to remarks from the 
Earl of ALBEMARLE, mentioned that only a certain 
number of the cavalry and artillery horses in the 
Crimea would be sold, including such animals as 
might be judged not worth the heavy expense of 
transport by land. The sale would take place in 
Turkey. 

THE ANNEXATION OF OUDE. 

The Duke of ARnGYLL, in reference to remarks from 
the Marquis of CLaNRICARDE, touching the annexation 
of Oude, stated that the treaty of 1837, between 
the Governor-General of India and the King of Oude, 
had never been ratified by the Board of Control, on 
account of an informality. On the return of the 
Earl of Dalhousie, all necessary information would be 
supplied. 

RESTRICTIONS ON ENGLISH TRADE IN RUSSIA. 

In the House or Commons, Lord Patmenstoy, in 
answer to Mr. Ewart, mentioned that the Govern- 
ment would avail itself of all favourable opportunities 
to bring about the removal of the vexatious restric- 
tions imposed upon English traders in Russia. 

EDUCATION. 

On the order of the day for going into committee 
on the resolutions submitted by Lord John Russell 
on the snbject. of education, Lord Jonn Russet row 
and said that he had been informed that Mr. Cobden 
was unable to attend the House that evening owing 
to a domestic affliction. (His Lordship alluded to 
the sudden death of Mr. Cobden’s only son). If the 
hon. member had been present, he should have asked 
him not to press the motion of which he had given 
notice on the question that the Speaker do leave the 
chair; for he hoped that it was the general under 
standing that the House would that day resolve itself 
into committee to consider the resolution he hadto 
propose.—The House having gone into committee, 
Lord John Russell, without offering any remarks 
(which he conceived he had exhausted when originally 
stating the nature of the proposed resolutions), moved 
the first resolution: —“ That, in the opinion of this 
House, it is expedient to extend, revise, and 1 
date, the minutes of the Committee of Privy Couneil 
on Education.” 

Mr. HENLEY moved, as an amendment, that 
the Chairman leave the chair. He objected to the 
proposed plan of inspection (which he considered 
especially inappropriate in connexion with schools 
maintained from private sources); to the provisions 
with respect to the formation of school districts, whit 
would have the effect of breaking up the paroch 
system ; to the scheme for appropriating charity funds 
to the maintenance of schools; to the proposals 02 
the subject of religious teaching, which were very 
vague; to the compulsory rate ; and to the proposition 
for compelling employers to pay for the education of 
the young persons in theif service. It was.an abst 
idea to contemplate (as he believed was done) the 
teaching these young persons a foreign language, 
mathematics, and drawing. He trusted the Privy 
Council would endeavour to deal with that large 
class of destitute children who are neither at schoo 
nor at work: he was confident Parliament would 
readily confer the necessary powers and funds. The 
scheme before the House would lead to a secus 
system of education, and thus undermine the security 
and stability of the country. In the course of his 
speech, Mr. Henley ridiculed a suggestion, by the 
inspector of the eastern part of England, who, thinking 
that recreation should be provided for the scholars, 
remarked, “There should be a room weil lighted, 
and furnished, not merely with books, but with back- 
gammon boards— (laughter) —chess or draught 
os or even billiards and bagatelle boards. (Great 
aughter) 

Mr. ADDERLY opposed Mr, Henley’s amendment, 
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i t consent to get rid of Lord John 
—_ sn a8 in so summary a way. Neverthe- 
l though he approved of the principle of a local 
prt rate, as the most effective means of pro- 

‘o” a national scheme, he thought that the plan 
meng t impracticable, owing to our differences in 

a ~ s faith, accompanied by the strong desire of 
di that education should not be secular, as 
yore where they substitute for religion in 
th ;- schools “a code of morals which has about as 

~~ to do with religion as the philosophy of So- 
as had.” He believed that a revision and exten- 

im of the existing plan would afford the best means 
ing out an improved system of education. He 
ode moved an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. ELice objected to that part of the scheme 
which related to the appropriation of the charities, 
and spoke of the hardship which the proposal would 
inflict upon the people of Coventry.—Mr. LippELt 
was in favour of an extension and improvement of 


4 


the existing system, and, entertaining that opinion, 


he anticipated with pleasure the appointment of a, 


Minister of Education. . 

Mr. Samven WarreEN (in a first speech) spoke 
strongly in favour of a compulsory system of educa- 
tion. The voluntary principle, he admitted, had 
done well and even admirably ; but it did not come 
up to the mark, and all that was proposed by Lord 
John Russell’s plan was to aid it. It would be well, 
however, if Lord John Russell would reconsider the 

roposal with respect to the alienation of charities.— 
Mir. Ewart heartily supported the resolutions; and 
said he apprehended, with respect to the charities, that 
it was only intended to apply to the purposes of 
education such charities as were originally intended 
for those purposes. — Mr. Monckron ] 





MiLnes also 
spoke in favour of the resolutions, which were con- 
ceivedin a most moderate spirit. It was highly neces- 
sary to cope with “the great and palpable danger” 
of ignorance.—Lord Ropert Cecit conceived that 
local rating would extinguish voluntary aid; and he 
thought it unjust to charge upon any one part of the 


community a burden which ought to be borne by all. | 


Sir James GRAHAM, in a very elaborate speech, op - 
posed the whole scheme contemplated by Lord John 
Russell. Details and principles were jumbled to- 


gether in great confusion, and the proposals, instead | 


of being tentative, were rash and headlong. The 
parochial boundary was abolished, and no union 
boundary was recognised. The majority of the rate- 
payers being allowed to tax the minority would give 
rise to all the evils of the church-rate. The Quarter 


Sessions were also enabled to levy this tax; but a} 


more unfit body could not be conceived. Now, he 


thought that, if a compulsory rate were adopted, | 
Ss ’ I J if ? 


education should be secular. The plan would be 
most expensive and prodigal, t'1e cost being equal to 
the poor-rates and the county-rate combined; all 
voluntary help would cease; everything would be 
dune by the Government, except what the rates would 
afford, and a dangerous influence would thus be es- 
tablished ; the measure would oppress the poor, and 
destroy the free competition of labour; and it would 
tamper with the religious principle, which was the 
mainspring of the voluntary system. Furthermore, 


the proposed plan was unnecessary ; for, as shown by 


Mr. Baines, and Mr. Unwin (from statistical pamphlets 
by whom Sir James quo:ed largely), education in 
England had advanced more rapidiy during the last 
forty years than in any other country. 

Sir JoHN Pakincron replied to the arguments of 
Sir James Graham, asserting that his statistics were 
absolutely wrong, and contending that, as the volun- 
tary system had failed, some other was absolutely 
necessary. He concurred in the general spirit of the 
resolutions, but should propose some amendments 
in the details. 

The Chairman was ordered to report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again on the following day, after an 
ineffectual attempt made by Mr. Disrakxi to extract 
from the Government a declaration of their views 
upon the subject of the resolutions. —The MEDICAL 
Prorgssion Bint was referred to a Select Committee. 
—The report of the®°Committee of Wars anp MEANS 
was brought up and agreed to; and, shortly after- 
wards, the House adjourned. 


THE CRIMEAN BOARD OF INQUIRY. 
LORD LUCAN’S CASE. 

TE real business of the Board commenced on Mon- 
day, when Lord Lucan requested that his case might 
be taken separately, and decided upon separately. 
The former was granted, after some discussion ; but, 
with respect to the latter, his Lordship was informed 
» although the Board would also report on his 
case separately, they could not undertake to consider | 
or decide on it until they had heard the other cases. 
To this he urgently objected, saying he “ did not wish 
to come before the Board again.” The Judge Advocate 
ed him that, if he should feel himself impli- 
tated by the observations of any of the witnesses in 
subsequent cases, he would be at liberty to come agaiu 
pttore the Court; but his Lordship replied that 
What he wished” was that the Board should decide 











upon his case without first hearing that of other parties. 
Being told that the Board could not receive any instrue- 
tions as to the course they should pursue, Lord Lucan 
disavowed so “improper and urwarrantable an act as 
attempting to direct the proceedings of the Court. All 
he intended was to suggest, in the most respectful and 
submissive manner possible, what he considered ne- 
ceasary for his own vindication.” He then requested 
that the proceedings might be adjourned for a day, to 
consider whether he could go om under the arrange- 
ment proposed. The Board retired for about twenty 
minutes, and, on its return, granted the request. Lord 
Lucan, however, after expressing his thanks, said 
that, during the absence of the Board, he had been 
reconsidering the matter, and that he now waived the 
|}sanction to adjourn; “but, with permission, he 
| should expect thatthere would be no objection on the 
| part of the Board to his entering a protest against his 
case not being heard separately.” The Board reminded 
his Lordship that it would be heard and reported on 
separately ; to which Lord Lucan rejoined :—“T am 
aware that the report will be a separate one, but that 
| does not satisfy me. I wish my case to be considered 
| and decided upon by the Board before they embark in 
|any new case whatever.” He was informed that, 
|as the Board did not know what his case was, they 
|could come to no other decision; and his Lord- 
|ship then commenced his statement by reading 
a long document, in which he gave a_ history 
of his proceedings during the time he held 
the command of the cavalry. The tenor of this 
|document was the same as that of the statements 
already made public by Lord Lucan in defending him- 
self from the charges brought against him by Sir John 
M’ Neill and Colonel Tulloch. He alleges that he took 
all the precautions in his power for placing the horses 
under shelter, and that, when he left in the middle of 
February, 1855, all the animals were in stables. Great 
| obstacles, however, were to be contended agaist. He 
|could not, he asserts, in contradiction to Colonel 
Gordon, get an Ordnance officer to attend him ; and 
he had the greatest difficulty in obtaining wood, nails, 
and labourers. He admits that-—“ The construction 
of stabling of that sort was perfectly novel to myself, 
and I may say that there was not an individual be- 
longing to the cavalry who had ever seen such horse- 
stabling.” The Commissioners, he complains, have 
stated that a certain number of horses died from 
| disease and went of shelter, when several of that 
number were killed in action; and he adds that it 
is “a monstrous thing,” and an “absurdity” to 
compare, as the Commissioners have done, the 
comparatively few deaths among the Commissariat 
| horses, half of which did not arrive till after the end 
of February, when they found proper food and shelter 
ready for them, with the deaths of the cavalry horses, 
which were necessarily much larger, owing to the 
| greater length of time they had been in the Crimea, 
and to their having to withstand “all the hardships 
of the preceding months.” So far from denying that, as 
| stated by the Commissioners, 38 per cent. of the 
cavalry horses died from want and exposure, Lord 
| Lucan admits that a still larger number, in the propor- 
| tion of 65 per cent., perished from these causes, and he 
| adds :—“ You will naturally say that I am damag- 
ing my own case. But the Commissioners have been 
| so wonderfully wrong that I can afford to state the 
|truth.” His Lordship subsequently states that the 
| losses of transport animals were greater than those of 
the cavalry ; and he takes credit to himself for pre- 
| serving every one of 270 mules which were consigned 
to his care on the 20th of January, 1855. 
| The proceedings on Tuesday commenced with an 
| angry protest on the part of Lord Lucan against some 
jremarks which had appeared in that morning’s 
| Times on his Lordship’s defence. Having with much 
| warmth denounced the ‘ audacity” of the writer, Lord 
| Lucan expressed a hope that the court would, if possi- 
| ble, put a stop to “such gross injustice.” The busi- 
| ness of the day then proceeded ; and Lord Lucan pro- 
| duced a letter from Lord Raglan’s Quartermaster-Gene- 
| ral, General Sir Richard Airey, dated December 12th, 
| 1854, directing that five hundred of the cavalry horses, 
being unemployed, should be made use of for com- 
| missariat service. On Col. Darby Griffiths, of the Scots 
| Greys, being called, he stated the circumstances attend- 
| ing the threat of arrest by Lord Lucan. He said:—“I 
| do not remember the exact date, but I think it was 
}on the 16th of November, two days after the storm, 
| when I, being field officer of the day, went to take 
| your orders respecting the picket. You then re- 
marked upon the coat I was wearing, and a conver- 
sation arose respecting it. I then said to you, ‘My 
Lord, I fear, if something is not done immediately 
for my horses, they will suffer severely, and I shall 
lose a great part of them,’ having then lost a good 
many. You expressed great dissatisfaction, and, as 
far as I can remember your words, they were, ‘ Do 
you think I have not thought of that myself, Sir? | 
T have a great mind to put you under arrest.’ What | 
you had to find fault with in me I cannot say; but | 
my impression was at the time, and still is, that the | 
threat was made in consequence of my suggestion. I 
may add there may have been some warm expressions 
on my part towards your Lordship; but I am con- 
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vinced J made no such expressions until you had used 
very harsh words towards me.”—“ Do you remember 
the storm of the 14th of November ?’—-“ I do.”— 
“Where were you then encamped ?”—“I think it was 
the lowest ground. I know the was so lose 
that I saw a goose swimming about in an officer's tent, 
and that will show in how much water the horses 
were standing.” —“ When the altercation took place 
between us, did you not say in a loud tone of voice, 
‘You are not speaking to me as a gentleman should,’ 
before one word was said to you about being put under 
arrest ?”—“ No, my Lord.”——“ Did you subsequently 
make use of those words, or any like them ?”—“ Yes, 
my Lord, I said that I had only addressed you as 
one gentleman would address another, and that 

had no right to use the expressions you had 
towards me.” Colonel Griffiths also stated that some 
captains of the navy made offers to cover the whole 
of the horses with tarpauling upon spars, to be 
obtained from the transports. 

General Sir Richard Airey was next examined. 
From his evidence, it appeared that an engineer, 
officer, Mr. Stokes, was placed with Lord Lucan for 
hutting the horses, but Colonel Gordon, finding him- 
self short of those officers, who were greatly needed 
for the prosecution of the siege works, objected tothe 
constant absence of Mr. Stokes, and said that he 
could not be placed entirely and solely at Lord 
Lucan’s disposal. General Airey conceived that 
Lord Lucan did all that was possible for the shelter 
of the horses. As for himself, he had made re 
demands upon the Commissariat for supplies for the 
horses; but he could obtain nothing but barley, on 
which, however, horses will die, if it be not varied 
with other food. He recollected the offer of tarpaul- 
ing, spars, &c., and Lord Lucan was himself aware of 
it. This was as early as October, 1854; but the 
ships being constantly on the move, it was found im- 
possible to do anything till the 4th of December, 
when the materials were collected, “and applied to 
the covering of the stables. I don’t think, however,” 


added General Airey, “ that the cavalry got any of 
them.” The Commissariat mules, the artillery horses, 
and the bit animals of divisions, en them. 


Colonel Doherty, of the 13th Light Dragoons, 
having given a few particulars of no great importance, 
Colonel Tulloch was called, but had left the Court 
Lord Lucan, who said that “the further the inquiry’ 
extended, the more agreeable it would be to him,’ 
requested that he might be himself examined as a 
witness. He then, in an answer to a question from 
the Deputy-Judge-Advocate, stated the iculars 


November, 1854, with five commanding officers who 
had made certain representations to him in writing 
about the want of necessaries in the cavalry. He re- 
minded these officers that he had written to Lord 
Raglan on the 8th, on this subject, and that some 
arrangements had been made for purchasing supplies 
at Constantinople. In answer to General Peel, Lord 
Lucan said that “there was nothing on the plateau 
offering materials for hutting. I have heard in the 
course of the day that a shelter might have been 
formed under canvas ; but I did not know that can- 
vas was to be had, and this I say, defying all contra- 
diction, that upon that plateau it would not have 
been safe to have placed horses under canvas. On 
the 14th of November, as everybody knows, there 
was not a single tent which was not blown down, and 
no one but a madman would have thought of placing 
horses under canvas there.” 

Towards the close of the day’s proceedings, the 
Deputy-Judge-Advocate said that the Court d 
cated the comments that had been made by the Times 
on the incomplete evidence, but that they could take 
no other steps in the matter. 

The evidence, or statement, of Lord Lucan was con- 
tinued on Wednesday. His Lordship imputed blame’ 
to Mr. Filder for not providing a pe of forage 
for the horses. On the Ist of November, he learnt 
that the Light Cavalry were to take up a position 
seven miles from Balaklava. He went to the nae 
master-General, and complained that, if they oceu 
that position, they could get no forage; but 
Raglan still ordered them to be stationed there. When 
cavalry regiments were stationed at a distance from 
him, he always held the brigadiers responsible for the 
foraging. The greatest difficulties were 
in bringing up supplies. With the state of the roads 
and the weather as both were then, it might have 
been possible, up to the 24th or 25th of the month, 
to employ the horses of the Light Brigade in carry- 
ing supplies from Balaklava; but it would have been 
a terrible strain upon them, as they were, even then, 
in a greatly reduced, and almost starving condition. 
Mr. Filder laid it down asa rule that, if the horses 
were kept on short rations, or without food for a 








week, no arrears whatever were to be made up sub- 
sequently. When he applied for arrears, Mr. 

said that it was contrary to the rules of the service 
that a deficiency should be made good. (A member 
of the Board said that Mr. Filder was acting accord- 
ing to rule.) His Lordship afterwards read a volu- 
minous correspondence ranging over December, 1854, 
and January, 1855, to prove that he had made con- 


attending the interview he had had on the 18th of” 
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jar ere complaints respecting the foraging of the 
orses. , 


Colonel Tu¥loch was then examined, He entered 


into several details in of the correctness of 
his and Sir John M’Neill’s report; disavowed any 
personal i to Lord Lucan (whom he had 
never seen till ); censured Lord Lucan’s dispa- 
raging remarks on himself and his coadjutor ; 
asserted that his (Colonel Tulloch’s) calculations of 
the per centage of deaths among the cavalry horses 
was rather under than over the mark ; and met Lord 
Luean’s statement, that there was no Heavy Cavalry 
regiments in the Crimea in the month of October, by 
quotations from the official return, which proved that 
several of those regiments were landed at Balaklava 
early in that month. In concludis; his evidence, 
Colonel Tulloch stated what, in his judgment, might 
have been done for the relief of the horses, his sug- 
gestions herein agreeing with some which had pre- 
viously been made by Colonel Griffiths. In cases 
where trenches, nine feet square, and almost five 
feet deep, had been dug, the earth being thrown up 
so as to form an artificial wall, the horses had 
suffered infinitely less than the horses which were 
wholly exposed. Sail-cloth, also, would have 
formed an efficient temporary shelter. Plenty of 
means of obtaining it existed. Her Majesty's fleet 
lying at Kamiesch, contained many thousands of yards 
of sail-cloth, &c.; and could anything have been 
easier than to apply to the naval authorities for a 
quantity of it to save the perishing horses? Carpen- 
ters might have been had from the ships, and, under 
such circumstances, would have been readily spared. 
After a short statement from Major Thompson, of 
- aa Dragoon Guards, the Court adjourned till 
‘riday. 





THE PEACE. 


THE Opinione, of Turin, gives what the Morning Post 
calls “a very fair sketch” of the terms of the Treaty 
of Peace. They are thus set forth :— 

“}. Neutralisation of the Black Sea, in which Rus- 
sia and Turkey are allowed to maintain ten armed 
vessels each for the defence of the coast. 

“2. Nicholaieff to be reduced to a commercial port. 

“3. Russia accepts the consuls of foreign powers in 
the Black Sea and the Baltic. 

“4, Non-reconstruction of Bomarsund. 

“5. Russia gives up a portion of Bessarabia, includ- 
ing the fortress of Ismai 

“6. Renounces the exclusive protectorate of the 
Prineipalities. 

“7, Renounces the protectorate of the Greek sub- 
jects of the Porte. 

“8. The Danube is open to the flags of all nations. 

“9, A commission is to be sent to the Principalities 
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establishment of the Encumbered Estates Court. 
The other certificates purported to be in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Chapman, First Assistant-Registrar, 
and to besigned by that gentleman. On examination 
by Mr. Morgan O’Connell, Principal of the Registry- 
and his assistants, it was found that no such 
books were in existence, and that all the deeds but 
one, and the entire of the certificates, were forgeries, 
The deed that was not forged had been originally a 
conveyance of a small property purchased for £2,000 ; 
but the amount was changed to £5,000. The total 
amount of the consideration money on the five 
conveyances was £44,000; the sum lent upon those 
securities was £16,000. 

Murper.—Mrs. Kelly, of Dublin, a lady whose 
name has been a good deal before the public in con- 
nexion with the lawsuit of “Kelly v, Theroles,” was 
shot on Tuesday evening while walking in her grounds 
in company with her nephew. Two men dressed in 
petticoats and black veils, approached, told the 
nephew to stand aside, and discharged their pistols at 
the lady. Her death was instantaneous. 

Tue Murper or Miss Hixps.—The Cavan Special 
Commission for the trial of the men charged with the 
murder of Miss Hinds has now commenced; but the 
result has not yet been arrived at. 





AMERICA. 
FurRTHER particulars have reached England of the 
speech to the Senate made by Mr. Clayton on the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. He advocated a firm, but 
temperate, upholding of the claims of America, and 
proposed to continue negotiations in the hope of 
“bringing England to reason by argument.” In the 
meanwhile, however, America should arm and fortify. 
“Not, however,” added Mr. Clayton, “to make our 
country rival Great Britain. We should take time to 
do that. Itis our right to do so, war or no war. But 
this is the worst time we can engage in a war with 
Great Britain. She is armed cap-d-pie, capable of 
throwing 40,600 troops from the Crimea on our 
coast, and with the greatest naval equipment ever 
known in the history of the world, while we are almost 
defenceless. If Great Britain should see we are re- 
solved to enforce our rights by pursuing the doctrine 
laid down by Washington—‘ in time of peace prepare 
for war’—should she see we are building up our fortifi- 
cations and naval power—the people of England will 
compel their Government to yield its positions. Since 
the publication of the correspondence between Lord 
Clarendon and Mr. Buchanan, public opinion in Eng- 
land has been rapidly tending towards an acknowledg- 
ment of the justice of our construction of the treaty.” 
Mr. Clayton further said that the appeal must be to 
the English people, who would rather turn out any 
Ministry than fight with “such a nation as the 





to examine the state of public opinion, and the wants 
of the country, and to study and fix the new frontier 
of Bessarabia. On which subjects, a Congress will 
deliberate on the receipt of reports. These questions 
therefore, are all left open.” 

The Morning Post adds that “ it hasevery reason to 
believe” the correctness of this statement, and ob- 
serves :—“ Turkey, of course, may have as large a 
fleet as she chooses in the Sea of Marmora and the 
waters of Constantinople, and may exercise it in the 
Mediterranean. It is obvious that ten vessels for each 
State is the minimum number of ships Reed in a 
sea of the magnitude of the Euxine to prevent its 
coast becoming the refuge of pirates, and to secure 
the safety of the commerce of all nations in its waters. 
The presence of the Consuls of England and other 
Powers in the ports of Russia will be the best gua- 
rantee that this slight armament will not be ex- 
ceeded.” 

Count Buol has received instructions to remain at 
Paris, in order to take part in the deliberations upon 
such details of execution as yet remain to be settled. 
It is said that Austria has consented to evacuate the 
Danubian Principalities, after showing great unwilling- 
ness. A report from Vienna states that the Pleni- 
potentiaries are to send a commission into these 
provinces, to re-organise their constitution. The 
Congress, it is thought, will be able to bring its 
labours to a close about the beginning of next week. 

The text of the Russian Emperor's Manifesto on 
the Peace has been published. We gave the sub- 
stance of the document last week. 





IRELAND. 


More Forerrres By Jonn Sapterr.—A London 
solicitor (says the Dublin Avening Post) appeared on 
Monday in the Registry-office with a carpet bag con- 
taining a number of deeds, in order that it should be 
ascertained whether they had been registered in 
accordance with certificates of registry which he pro- 
duced. The deeds purported to be conveyances of 
estates sold im the Encumbered Estates Court to 
Johu Sadleir and the certificates of registry, which 
were numbered, mentioned books in which the me- 
morials of the were entered. One of the 
certificates, dated in 1852, bore thesignature of the 
late Mr. Walter Glaseock, who died bef 


ore the 


American.” 

The debates on the Kansas election case in the 
House of Representatives have been brought to a close, 
after a discussion of ten days’ duration, by the adop- 
tion of Mr. Dunn’s motion to appoint a committee of 
three to proceed to Kansas and investigate all the 
facts, charges, and statements connected with the 
return of the rival candidates. A bill has been 
reported in the New York Senate to incorporate the 
Transatlantic Telegraph Company, with a capital of 
11,000,000 dollars. It is stated to be the purpose of 
the company to establish telegraphic communication 
between the continents of Europe and America, with 
liberty to construct any other line or lines between 
the points where the main trunk across the Atlantic 
shall touch North America, or any other point in the 
United States that may be determined on by the 
company. 

In the Maritime Court at New York, in a suit 
brought against the British Consul to recover five 
hundred dollars alleged to be due to the plaintiffs for 
the services rendered and moneys expended under a 
contract to procure men for enlistment in the British 
army, the Consul, through his counsel, pleaded the 
privileges of his official position, and the Judge, sus- 
taining the objection, dismissed the case. 

A fearful catastrophe has occurred to the ship John 
Rutledge, on its journey from Liverpool to New York. 
On the 19th of February, she encountered an iceberg, 
which stove a hole in her bow, and, as it was found 


in the boats. Some, however, were left behind with 
the vessel, in which they sank; and, in one of the five 
boats which put off, the thirteen occupants drifted 
aboutforseveral daysin the ice and stormy atmosphere, 
and died one by one from cold and starvation, until 
only a youth was found alive when the boat was 
rescued on the 28th of February by the Germania, 
bound from Havre to New York. 

Indian depredations continue at Florida and Texas. 
Great fears are entertained at New Orleans of an over- 
flow of the Mississippi river. 





NAVAL AND MILITARY. 
THE CAVENDISH AND Hatt Controversy.—General 
Cavendish publishes in the Times of Monday a long 


that she was sinking, the crew and passengers got off 
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than recapitulate the facts with which our readers are 
already acquainted. The General emphatically asserts 
his innocence of the charge of writing, or causing to 
be written, the anonymous letters reflecting on General 
Hall; and he asserts that several of his friends, as well 

as three experienced judges of handwriting, stated be- 

fore the Military Court of Inquiry their confident 

belief that the communications were not penned by 

General Cavendish, though apparently there had 

been an endeavour to imitate his style of writing, 

THE approacHinc Navat REVIEW ar Sprrggap 
—Great preparations are being made for the ; 
naval spectacle which is shortly to take place, The 
fleet is continually augmented by new arrivals, ang 
a rehearsal was gone through on Monday, under 
the superintendence of Vice-Admiral Sir G. Seymour 
K.C.B., the commander-in-chief, on board the steam. 
yacht Fire Queen. At half-past ten the fleet weighed in 
two columns, the line-of-battle ships first, frigates ang 
smaller vessels following, the Commander-in-chief jn 
the Arrogant leading, the others following according 
to seniority. As they stood out from the anch 
they presented a grand spectacle. Having vb ae 
distance marked by the two stationary vessels, Gor. 
gon and Merlin, the weather division rounded the 
Gorgon or the westernmost vessel, and the lee division 
rounded the Merlin or the ‘leeward and easternmost 
vessel, and made towards Portsmouth again in the 
same order as on going out, and anchored in ling 
at about four. On the passage back, the steam-yachtg 
Black Eagle and Vivid, and the steam des 
gunvessels Intrepid and Coquette, Commanders Wood 
and Risk, were ordered to try rate of speed in arun 
from about three miles below the Nab to Cowes; but 
the superiority of the Vivid was speedily so manifest 
that all competition was out of the question. The 
vessels were pretty nearly equal, and kept within half 
a mile of each other all the distance run. One wentten 
and a quarter and the other ten knots, while the 
Vivid went twelve. The shores were crowded with 
spectators. The review has been postponed, in order 
to allow time for the arrival of a still larger number 
of first-class vessels. It is now thought that it will 
take place about the 23rd or 24th 

ApMirAL Symonps, -vho died from consumption in 
his passage from Malta to Marseilles on Sunday week, 
has been buried in the Protestant cemetery of the 
latter town. 

CoLLIsion OFF TARIFA.—A disastrous collision has 
taken place between the iron-screw steam-ship Mino, 
of Barcelona, Captain Marquilles, while bound to 
Liverpool, and the English sailing transport Minden, 
which was towing the Bustler steam-tug. The Mino 
was going at the rate of ten knots an hour, and sank 
five minutes after she was struck. It is feared that 
about ninety persons have been drowned, the captain 
being one of the number. 

Tue Pactric.—The English steam-ship Tartar, 
sent in search of the Pacific, has returned to Galwa 
without obtaining any tidings of the missing ves 
although she proceeded as far as 25 deg. west, and 
about 55 deg. north latitude. On the 29th ult 
she met with the American ship Joseph Badger, in 
great distress, with four feet of water in the hold, and 
supplied her with provisions and with eight men to 
assist in navigating her. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


FRANCE. 
Opinion in France. 
[From a Private Correspondent.] 
Paris, April 7. 

oe es There have been some significant passages 12 
our public life of late. You may be interested to ob- 
tain a few personal impressions of the last grand 
military exhibition, at which I was quite an involun- 
tary spectator. On my way to the Champs Elysées, 
I found myself arrested on the Pont-Royal by the 
troops defiling, and had no choice but to take my 
place in one of the numerous groups which com. 
pletely filled the quays. With the most ch 
resignation I stood listening to the remarks of the 
blouses. Will you believe that I déd not hear onewho 
appeared to regard that grand parade with the 
slightest enthusiasm; not one who breathed a word 
about the author of the féte; not one who took the 
least account of that splendid melodrama in the ope? 
air? Strange it is, but true. Other eye-witnesses, 
scattered over twenty other points, received the same 
impression as myself, There was but a single moment 
of anything like emotion, and that was in honour of 
the Zouaves, who have become, like the Garde Mobile 
of '48, the favourites of the populace. As to Vive 
 Empereur, the only time I heard it shouted at all, in 
concert, was at the defile of the Imperial Guard, in 
whose Preetorian mouths it means, of course, /we®! 
life of fighting cocks at Paris! I was told that certain 
regiments shouted Vive la guerre / instead of, the ia 
U Empereur / commanded by the staff. But this I 
not hear myself. 

As a contrast and counterpart to the review, take > 
scance at the Academy on Thursday last. A veritable 








communication with reference to the matters in dispute 
between himself and General Hall. It does little more 


Orleanist demonstration. M. de Broglie was to be Te- 
ceived ; M.Nisard was to reply to the new academician. 
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matter urse, the address of the hissed Pro- 

F nach was eaths The custom is for these 
official ge oe to be submitted to the preliminary 
censorship of a committee composed of four members 
drawn by lot, of the chancellor and of the secretary 
f the Academy, who are elected by their colleagues. 
At present the two latter are M. Villemain, openly 
hostile to Bonapartism, and a M. de Pongerville, an 
1d tleman who once translated Ovid, who is 
fa sieolte to every Government and pensioned by all 
i aaa. and who enjoys a complete nullity. The 
bs bers drawn by lot on this occasion were M. de 
Toca ueville, M. Mignet, M. Vitet, and a fourth mal- 
ron rt It was before this audience, not much pre- 
= our, that M. Nisard had to read 


in his fav 
ag mera n the great Prince who governs us, the 
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a particularly in Wurtemburg and in Eng- 
lan’ 

The pen with which the treaty of peace was signed 
was made from a quill taken from the wing of an 
eagle at the Jardin des Plantes. Immediately after 
the signature, it was placed on a white sheet of paper, 
and surrounded by the seals of all the Powers 
sented at the Congress, and by the signatures of the 
Plenipotentaries. At the bottom, M. Feuillet de 
Conches, Chef de Bureau du Protocol, wrote:—“I 
certify that this pen was taken by me from the 
Imperial eagle at the Jardin des Plantes, and that it 
served for the signature of the treaty of peace of the 
30th of March, 1856.” The whole was then placed in 
a gilt frame, with a glass fixed over it, to be presented 
to the Empress. 





lory 7 to France, the prosperity re-established, 
- He had carried his impudence 80 far as even to 
indite a formal apology of the coup d'état. It appears 
the committee, with the single exception ‘ 
M. de Pongerville, revolted at these platitudes, 
told M. Nisard that as a concession to trad 
they might tolerate the customary compliment 
to the existing Government; but that speaking in | 
the name of the Academy in which there were not ten 
members who shared his opinions, and on such an oc- 
casion as the reception of M. de Broglie, who had | 
been thrown into prison after the Second of December, | 
they certainly would not endure the language of lau- | 
dation addressed to that act of infamy. The Professor 
attem) some resistance on the plea that his words | 
had been dictated by his patrons, bu the was compelled | 
to bow to the objections expressed by the committee. | 
Nothing shortof a second coup d’état could have en- | 
abled him to persevere. Consequently the censured } 
were erased. But it was feared that a for- | 
mal injunction from the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion might order the offending words to be re-| 
stored at the public séance. Accordingly a public | 
protest was organised and ready, of which M. Ville- 
main was to give the signal. Everything seemed 
to promise a thoroughly dramatic séance, and on | 
Monday last the Institute overflowed with company, | 
It was known that M. Fortoul, indignant at the sup- | 
pressions in the address of M. Nisard, had nevertheless | 
bespoken ahundred tickets of admission; and it was | 
presumed that by this official adulteration he had 
secured an enthusiastic reception to the tirades of his 
protégé. And these anticipations were not deceived. 
At the very first sentences of M. Nisard’s tolerably 
stupid discourse applause was heard to proceed from 
two or three corners, into which knots of a dozen 
or so of Professors in evening dress had discreetly 
grouped themselves, and under the eye of the {mi- 
nister whose favours they courted, were discharging 
the glorious duty of claquewrs. But, as soon as their 
voices were heard, a formidable chut (fancy this in 
the Academy!) crushed their degrading attempt, 
and they did not venture to renew it. The unfortu- 
nate M. Nisard was obliged to read his harangue, all 
studded with big words and with appeals to la vic 
toire, la gloire, querriers, and lauriers, without a soli- | 
tary bravo to keep him in countenance. 
deathlike silence, wre exécution complete. 
To enliven the spectacle, however, just behind M. 
Nisard there sat M. Villemain, whose cruel smiles, 
pitying looks, and ironical gestures supplied a by no 
means agreeable commentary to the Bonapartist dis- 


They 
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M. de Broglie was much applauded; especially | 
when avowing his sympathies for the Revolution of | 
1830, he said, “Jf J was in error then, I am in error 
still.” A few words which appeared hostile to the 
fnsion (of the two branches of the House of Bourbon), | 
brought a frown to certain brows, and some thought | 
that M. de Broglie dwelt a little too freely on the 
merits of the eighteenth Brumaire, which put an end, 
it is true, to the disorders of the Directory, but 
Which also served as a preface and a precedent to 
that act of brigandage to which we owe Napoleon III. 
With these exceptions, the audience were charmed. 
M. de Montalembert se frottait les mains. 

All sections of the great liberal party may at least 
Fn the speech of M. de Broglie as a vigorous 

nonstration of the Parliamentary spirit against the 
régime du bon plaisir. Let us all applaud whatever 
resembles in the least degree to the promise of a 
time when we shall again enjoy some slight freedom 
of speech and of the press. The rest will follow.... 


Tae health of the Empress continues to improve, 
she was enabled on Tuesday week to sit on a sofa at 
one of the windows of the palace, to witness the de- 
parture and return of the cortege which accom 
the Emperor to and from the review. 
Louis Napoleon is turning his mind to agricultural 
matters. “It is affirmed,” says the Echo Agricole, 
that he has just purchased the old demesne of | 
deuse, situate between St. Cloud and Mont 
The intention of his Majesty is to establish | 


panied 


on this _ a large model farm, on which will be 
€ most improved agricultural implements | 
tad the ‘best breed of animals of every kind. This 


idea has been carried into practice by severay 





The Pays (says the Daily News Paris co’ nd- 
ent) lays great stress upon the fact that, out of 31,000 


( 343 
by the 80th from his Finland trip. His coronation 


ee oan $s , 
take place before August : it is to celeseated in aif 
pomp, a Russian costume is to be the 


will contain eighteen 
new gilded state es. 


The Czar has authorised the free export of corn 
from all the ports of his empire. ne Russian 
Minister of Finance notified on the 5th inst, at St 
Petersburg, that, a treaty of peace }aving been 
the merchant vessels of the \\cstern lowers be 
admitted into Russian ports. ‘The blockade of the 
Russian ports has been raised. 

AUSTRIA. 

The Theiss Railway Company is to have the right 
to continue the railroad from Avad to Hermannstadt 
and Kronstadt, in Transylvania. 

An important alteration in the Austrian tariff has 
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| portance is not yet settled —the colour of the national 


It was a} 


| the work, raised by the hand of man upon Divine 





| men who now constitute the whole force of the Na- 
tional Guard of Paris, 28,000 have signed an address 
of congratulation to the Emperor on the birth of the | 


just been promulgated. It effects in several cases a 
reduction of between thirty and forty per cent., and is 
ed as an experimental step towards a more 


| regard 
| Imperial Prince. It very truly says, that, considering | general abandonment of the prohibitive system. The 


the average number of the absent, from one cause or | reduction will take effect from the lst of July next. 
another, this address may be considered as an expres: | SPAIN, 

sion of the unanimous sentiments of the National| The Cortes have agreed to the first two articles of 
Guard. It is really irksome to be driven to explain | M. Santa Cruz’s financial scheme. The basis for the 
facts which the Government journals continually pre- | law relative to the militia has been decided on: works 
tend to ignore. But I cannot refrain from stating | men are excluded. The Madrid Gazette announces that 
(what some English readers may not know) that the | the Spanish Crédit Mobilier Company is now consti- 
‘ National Guard’ is not any more ‘national’ than the | tuted. The construction of the Seville and Xeres 
footmen of the Tuileries. Every member of the force | railway has been adjudicated to Messrs. Prost and Co, 
is carefully selected by the Government. It is a sign | Directly this decision was announced, two protests 
of the times, that the Charivari, which in obedience, | were presented, the one by Messrs. Osma and O’Shea 
it is said, to orders, ceased to publish caricatures of | for the Spanish Crédit Mobilier Company, and the 
Russia some time before peace was signed, has now | other by Senor Retortilla, of Cadiz. The ground of 
begun to familiarise the public mind with a war with | the protests was, that it was altogether irregular and 
Madagascar. All the cafes chantants have received | unfair to allow the representatives of the Prost Com- 
orders to repress the anti-Russian songs, that they | pany to hear the offers of all their competitors read, 
have lately been in the habit of giving. By an arrete | and then to modify, as they consider they have done, 
ofthe French Minister of the Interior, dated April | their original proposition. Under a former M " 
6th, Le Nord is allowed to enter France. | the construction of this line was concealed to Senor 

A journey by the Emperor to Algeria, after the Sanchez Mendoza, who commenced the work; but 
ratification of the Treaty of Peace, is very generally | the Cortes subsequently annulled the concession, 
talked of in Paris. ting him an indemnity. The Government has 

On Sunday last (says the Paris correspondent of submitted the protest to the legal tribunal appointed 
the Morning Post) a riot took place at Valence | to consider such matters. 
the pretext being the recruiting. _ The Govern | Spain is once more in a very disturbed state. An 
ment immediately placed the province in a state insurrection broke out on the 6th inst. at Valencia, 
of siege, ordering that the established law of the owing to dislike of the conscription. An w 
17th of April, 1821, should be rigorously applied tax led to another disturbance at Lorea; and a riot 
to the rebels. The riot was instantly suppressed was feared at Saragossa. Tranquillity has for the 
and order restored.—There has been a great deal present been restored ; but the future looks ominous. 
of talk in the Fusionist salons of a letter ad- A Spanish letter says :—‘ The municipality of Madrid 
dressed by the Count de Paris to the Duke de has resigned en masse, but not from political motives, 
Chambord. It is said that this letter is a sort of The civil governor, it appears, demanded and obtained 
homage rendered by the heir of the Orleans dynasty certain information from the municipality, but he 
to the legitimate branch represented by the Duke de mislaid the papers containing it, and sent an official 
Chambord. It expresses sentiments of great affection, to examine the archives anew. This the municipality 
intended to bring about a perfect reconciliation be-| considered offensive, and it resigned.” 
tween the two families, although a point of great im- TURKEY. 

The first, second, and fourth Chamberlains of the 
Sultan have been dismissed. Redschid Pasha, 
The Times of Tuesday has been seized for contain- becoming jealous of Aali Pasha, on account of the 
ing Béranger’s new song, which we published last latter obtaining the confidence of the Sultan, de- 
week. nounced his former protege in a memorandum, in the 

The pastoral letter of the Archbishop of Paris, on | course of which he declared that Aali had made too 
the conclusion of peace, has attracted considerable many concessions to the Western Powers in the late 
attention. After a disquisition of some length on the Hatti-Humayoun, and had betrayed his country. As 
nature of the war, the prelate turns to the considera- | a consequence of this document (though it does not 
tion of the Peace, which he describes as “a great clearly appear how), it was determined to iss the 
step to the purification and unity of the Church. So | first, second, and fourth Chamberlains. 
many nations of such different creeds have been In several towns of Asia manifestations have been 
thrown together as friends or as enemies in the! made, hostile to the reforms recently decreed; at 
struggle, that the asperities of each must have been  Aidin, especially, the Christians have been mal 
somewhat rubbed off, and the end to be looked to is, | It is said that the cavalry has repressed a disturb- 
the probable reunion of all souls in one belief. It is| ance by the Turkish population at Ismid. The pri- 
merely local prejudices that separate France and soners who were exchanged inst the Russians 
England. These will disappear before the light of taken at Kinburn have arrived at Constantinople. 
civilisation, and, one day or other, England will efface | They gave some very interesting details about Odessa. 
the memory of that separation, which has a date. It has been publicly stated that Admiral Sir Edmund 
Russia, so young in courage, so old by enlightenment, | Lyons will probably replace Lord Stratford de Red- 
and in which the Christian sap is still so vigorous, | cliffe as English Ambassador to the Porte. 
cannot fail to come back to the fold.” The most re- | ITALY. 
markable passage of the pastoral is that relative to! Some rumours are afloat as to the “settlement” 
the Turks :—“ This people, so long the terror of our | of the affairs of Italy which is likely to be proposed 
faith, whose scimitar, in the hands of Providence, was | by the Paris Conferences. The Turin inione of 
an arm wherewith to strike in the East an enervated | the 3rd states that the proposition which will proba- 
Christianity—this people who carried their conquests | bly be adopted’ consists in establishing in the Pontifi- 
so far, and the waves of whose power have beaten | cal Legations a semi-independent government, subject 
the ramparts of our capital, and inundated the plains | only to the sovereignty ofthe Pope. This arrange- 
of Europe—this people is no longer the same as it} ment is said to be conformable to the wishes beth of 
was. Where are its angers and its enmities? It has| England and France. “ We do not hesitate to say,” 
become one of our faithful Allies. It has opened its | continues the Opinione, “ that this will be a half 
bosom to the influence of Christian civilisation. It! measure, of no real service to Italy. It will only be 
begins to open its eyes to the true light. It will re-| a new edition of the Duchies and Grand Duchies of 
cognise its father and its mother. At bottom, what} Central Italy, with this difference, that the Duchies 
is Mahommedanism but a sect of Christianity #? When | are under the suzerainty of Austria, and Legations 
will be under the suzerainty of the Pope. Now, as to 
temporal power, the Pope is under the suzerainty of 
Austria ; we do not see then what the Italian penin- 


flag. 





foundation, shall have fallen and disappeared, wher 
the divisions, the hatred, the misunderstandings shall 


have been done away with, there will remain but the 
faith and charity of the Gospel, the imperishable work 
of God.” 
RUSSIA. 
The Emperor was expected back in St. Petersburg 





sula will gain by these arrangements.” 
Mount Vesuvius is again in a state of eruption, 
PORTUGAL. 
The object of the visit which Rig ten Ferdinando 
is about to make to Brussels, is said to be to arrange 





between his son Don Pedro V., the 
Princess Charlotte of 


DENMARK. 
proposal made by Denmark for the capitalisation of 
the Sound Dues, expressing, however, a willingness to 
receive fresh proposi The latter have not yet 
been put into tangible shape. 


HAMBURG. 
A majority of the assembly of burghers of 
Hamburg’ bas rejected, for the third time, the new 
constitution proposed by the Senate. 


OUR CIVILISATION. 


A MEETING OF “SWELL MOBSMEN.” 
Mr. Henry Maynew—one of the most courageous, 
practical, and truly Christian inquirers into vice and 
misery that the present age has produced—has fol- 
lowed up his gathering of ticket-of-leave men by an 
invitation to the “ Swell-mobsmen” of London, which 
was responded to by about one hundred of them, who 
met on Monday evening at the White Lion Tavern, 
Fashion-street, Brick-lane, Spitalfields. In an account 

ublished in the Daily News, we read that the meet- 
ing was convened for the purpose of taking the opinion 
of such characters with respect to the working of an 
institution which is intended to lend a helping hand 
to those offenders who may be disposed to “ square 
accounts” with society, and to lead an honest life. 
The room in which the meeting was held was well 
lighted and comfortable. A free and easy manner 
prevailed, but everything was carried on decently, 
the cries of “ order’ and “chair” being immediately 
followed by attentive silence. 

A stranger would have had no suspicion that the 
men there assembled were at war with society. They 
one and all appeared well fed, well clad, and at ease 
with themselves. In the course of the evening, several 
showily - dressed youths, who were evidently the 
“aristocracy” of the class, walked into the room. 
These were mostly habited as clerks or young men in 
offices, some wearing gold guard-chains, others with 
~~ keys dangling from their waistcoat pockets, and 

ving diamond pins in their cravats. They were, 
however, all “mobsmen,” as they are called—men 
who, in some instances, we are assured, are gaining 
their £10 or even £20 a-week, by light-fingered opera- 
tions. Indeed, several present were pointed out as 
“tip-top sawyers,” “ moving in the best society, and 
doing a heavy business.” Besides these, there were a 
few notorious “ cracksmen” (house-breakers), and one 
or two “fences” (receivers of stolen goods), who were 
said to be worth their weight in gold. 

On the entry of one who was unknown to the rest, a 
cry was raised of “ Only ‘kenobes’ there!” “ No 
square men in the room !” which, being interpreted, 
meant only “nob’s,” or first-class thieves—none who 
are following an honest course of life to be present ; 
whereupon it was represented to the stranger that the 
meeting was a private one. | 

Mr. Mayhew having addressed the meeting, several 
of the “mobsmen” related their experiences. Some 
stated that they were desirous to return to an honest 
mode of living; others that they had done so; all 
that the horrors of imprisonment and transportation 
are more than sufficient to counterbalance the wild 
joys of the“ kenobe’s” life. They likewise all agreed 
that one great obstacle to the reformation of criminals 
is the brutality and perpetual interference of the police 
when the former have obtained situations. Mr. May- 
hew afterwards explained the nature of the 
reformatory institution. A ticket-of-leave man, of 
very good address, concluded some observations with 
the exclamation, “ Might God and good reason speed 
them!” whieh was received with applause. The 
meeting dispersed quietly. 

It is but right to add. (says the Daily News) that, 
while some of the persons present were pointed out 
by the others as being men anxious to “square it,” 
and who they knew to be willing to work, othera, on 
the contrary, were spoken of Hs, bed “ incorrigible,” 
though, from the frank and even honest expression of 
many of those young men (for they were mostly be- 
tween twenty and thirty), it would have been difficult 
to have recognised them as habitual thieves. A few, 
indeed, candidly stated “they didn’t seem to care” 
about reforming themselves, but they would gladly 
assist any of their body who were desirous of so 
doing. 

At the conclusion, a good-looking boy was intro- 
duced, who was in the habit of gaining a few pence by 
reciting scenes from Shakspeare in public-house par- 
lours. The men said it was a pity something could 
not be done for the poor lad, as they believed him to 
be honest and clever, and they feared, if not rescued 


from his present courses, he would sooner or later be- 
come one of them. 


MATERIALS FOR CHOLERA. 
Georncr Mittoy, John Culverhouse, and William 
Stapelton, dust contractors, of Belmont-wharf, Maiden- 
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to show cause why they should not abate a nuisance 
which was injurious to the health of the neighbour- 
hood, the nuisance being caused by sifting dust and 
other offensive matter. Several witnesses having 
been examined pro and con, the defendants denied the 
charge, and asserted that all the offensive matter 
was put into a cart every day. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt, in deciding the case, said the sanitary 
laws in their present shape originated from sheer 
necessity. The premises in question lay alongside 
the Regent’s-canal, which afforded great facilities for 
the trading in dust and other offals called “ hard and 
soft core” collected in the metropolis. The sifting of 
the one, the separating of the others, and the accumu- 
lation of all, had, according to the evidence, sickened 
the neighbours. The defendants were not bound to 
submit to a magistrate’s decision, for they could, if 
they had pleased, have taken their case before a jury ; 
but, as they had chosen to abide by his (Mr. Tyr- 
whitt’s) decision, he was bound to say that, in his 
opinion, the nuisance was proved to exist, as charged, 
and that no measures had yet been taken to prevent 
or counteract danger to the health of the neighbour- 
hood. Three cases of typhus, traceable to this cause, 
had occurred in one house, within seventy feet of one 


were estimated as containing fifty tons of “hard and 
soft core ;” both of which were sworn to be offensive. 
Other parties when in possession of these premises 
made a like use of them, but they had been prose- 
cuted, and then they removed the cause of complaint. 
Large heaps of “hard and soft core,” steaming and 
stifling, had again arisen, to the extent described by 
the witnesses. He was therefore bound to convict ; 
but, as the defendants, much to their credit as re- 
spectable men of business, had declared themselves 
ready to clear off the deleterious matter and to employ 
extra strength immediately to ship it off by the canal, 
the object of the prosecution would be answered if 
that were done within three weeks. He also recom- 
mended that the sifting, which occasioned so much 
annoyance, should not be resumed on the premises. 

It was understood that, if the local authorities 
were satisfied with the state of the yards, &c., at the 
end of three weeks, the proceedings would be dis- 
continued. 





AN EVENING BURGLARY IN THE CITY. 


Tue recklessness of ticket-of-leave men has received 
another illustration in a singularly daring burglary 
and attempt at murder, committed at half-past seven 
o’clock last Sunday evening in Mitre-square, Alders- 
gate-street, City. At that hour, the police were 
passing by the house of Mr. Socketts, a dairyman, 
when a cry of “ Police!” and “ Murder!” was raised 
from the first-floor window, at which stood a man 
named Martin. He stated that there were thieves in 
the house; but, on the police telling him to como 
down and open the door, he replied, “I’m afraid.” 
One of the constables again told him to come down, 
and, if any one offered to molest him, to call out, and 
the police would burst open the door. He then left the 
window, and the constables went round to the back of 
the house, and discovered a man in the yard. Several 
of the neighbours then assembled about the wali, 
over which one of the policemen climbed, and 
arrested a ruffianly looking fellow, supposed to be a 
ticket-of-leave man. The house being then entered, 
it was found that the man Martin, whose head was 
covered with blood, had been beaten with a candle- 
stick, and he now lies ina very dangerous state. A 
bag, containing some propery, was found in the dust- 
bin. On his way to the statidn-house, Fitzwilliam, 
the culprit who had been caught, said to the con- 
stable who had him in charge, “It was a lucky job 
you came along at the time you did, as otherwise 
Ishould have thrown the man out of the window.” 
The accused was brought up at the Mansion House 
and remanded. 

The robbery was committed at a time when such 
depredations are of frequent occurrence—during the 
absence of the family at church. 


Strate OF THE CHURCHYARD OF St. MARGARET'S, 
WEsrtMinsTeR. — Some correspondents of the Zimes 
have been calling attention, during the past week, to 
the disgraceful state of this churchyard, where 
children pick up the bones which are indecently 
scattered about, and carry them away in their pina- 
fores, probably to some marine store dealer's. Upon 
seeing this revolting sight, on a visit to the locality, 
one of the correspondents in question “ immediately 
called the attention of a workman to the proceed- 
ings, and he made the children drop their booty, 
which amounted to nearly a peck of human bones, 
consisting of pieces of sculls, ribs, vertebree, two 
thighbones and a great number of smaller bones. 
These he at once buried, and in so doing removed a 
great many more, though he did not dig deeper than 
eighteen inches. This man assured me that it was 
one person’s work to keep the ‘young devils’ from 
taking away the bones.” It appears that some of the 
contents of the churchyard are being removed to the 





lane, were summoned, at the Clerkenwell police-court, 


yard of Christ Church, Broadway. 


| believe, respectable) wrote to me few days 
of the heaps of dust complained of. These heaps | 
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of murdering of comrades 
German battalion quartered at Pl ith, z=: 
commuted to transportation for Tife, owing to the 


state of drunkenness of both men at the time of the 
act, and to the apparent absence of premeditation 

Tue KiLLine oF BousFIELD.—The Sheriffs of Lon- 
don and Middlesex have sent in their report to Sir 
George Grey, in reference to the circumstances 
attending the execution of the murderer Bousfield, at 
the Old Bailey, on Monday week. The d 
report that Calcraft, the executioner, was unnerved 
by the letter he had received, threatening his life on 
the scaffold, and that the lamentable circumstances of 
the execution were aggravated by the physical pros. 
—— of the victim when brought up to the gal. 

ows, 

DEPRAVED, BUT RELIGIOUS (BY PROFESSION).—Mr, 
Wharton B. Marriott communicates to the Times, from 
Eton College, a story of an imposter, who trades. 
upon a fiction of poverty, accompained by pro’ 
religious sentiment. “A certain J. F. (I will not 
name him, for the sake of his friends, who are, I 
fro 
Church-street, Deptford, stating in a letter of six ~ 
closely written, tha he was the son of a cle 
and himself originally intended for holy orders, but. 
that, owing to the embarrassed state of his father’s 
affairs, he been unable to complete his education 
at college ; that he was at this moment reduced 
severe illness to the lowest state of destitution 
and distress, but had, he thanked God, at last 
obtained a situation of 20s. a-week at Messrs. Scott. 
Russell’s, a certificate to which effect was enclosed, 
but that his clothes were pawned to the amount of 
35s., his ‘ fondly-attached wife’ extremely ill, and he 
himself unable to work for want of clothes and a 
little nourishing food. Thencame along quotation 
from Scripture as to the coming of that night when 
no man can work, and an intimation in the same 
sentence that a trifle, per post-office order, would set 
him up for life and make him a truly happy man, &. 
In answer to this, I am ashamed to say, I encl 
him a trifle, saying that it would depend upon the 
result of inquiries which I should make whether I 
could do anything more for him. By return of 
I received a long reply, saying that the relief I 
sent him, had enabled him to buy a loaf of bread and 
a few coals, and entreating me to send a few old 
clothes and shoes and a trifle in money, if it were only 
5s. His most urgent want was to be able to 
of the Holy Communion on Sunday, ‘under the 
advice of his spiritual director,’ and he was 
anxious to be able to put a trifle into the alms-di 
for the benefit of the poor. This was followed by an 
abundance of Scriptural quotations, and by the ex- 
pression of most pious sentiments so worded as to 
excite far more of suspicion than of sympathy. 
Before writing to him again, I thought it as well to 
refer for information to the Secretary of the Mendicity 
Society, and I found, as I anticipated, that the man 
was well known to them. It appeared that he wasa 
man of ‘very depraved habits, « drunkard, and 
accustomed to illtreat his ‘fondly-attached wife.” 
This being the case, I have written to Mr. J. F. to 
inform him that I have sent £1 1s. for the benefit of 
himself and his confréres to the Mendicity Society.” 

Hicuway Rossery with VIoLENcE.—A murderous 
attack was made a few nights ago, between nine and 
ten o’clock, in a low alley turning out of Shoreditch, 
on Mr. Sharwell, a warehouseman in the city. The 
watch worn by that gentleman was first snatched from 
him, and, on running after the thief, he was fe: 
ill-used by two other men, and left senseless on the 
pavement. Two men were brought before the 
Worship-street magistrate, charged with this outrage; 
and, although one made an apparently generous 
attempt to show that he was the only person impli- 
cated, both were committed for trial. a 

CentraL CriminaL Court.—Henry Thomas, 4 
young man of twenty-five, has been sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude for a garotte robbery, in com 
pany with two other men not in custody.—Four 
men and a woman have been found guilty of a 
and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment al 
penal servitude. Fusedale Blow Pope, a lad of thir- 
teen, has pleaded Guilty to a charge of stealing & 
cash-box containing securities. He was also 
with arson, of which he was Acquitted. He was 
sentenced to six years’ penal servitude. F 
Stapleton, a brass-finisher, and Frances Price, were 
Acquitted of a charge of burglary in the house of 
Benjamin West, a jeweller, and stealing property to 
the value of £1,500 

Ten Swittinas a-WeEK Waaes, AND 18 FRvmms. 
—Thomas Clarkson, a respeotable-looking rome sit 
nineteen years of age, pleaded guilty at the 
Csitsionl Court too of embezzling £20, the 
property of his employer, Mr. James Ogden, 2 
chester warehouseman in Aldersgate-strect. In answer 
to a question from the Recorder, the prosecutor said 


that Clarkson’s wages were ten shillings a-week. The 





Recorder asked if that was not rather a low amount; to 
which Mr. Ogden said yes, but a certain commission 
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prisoner in addition. He begged to 
_— an =, to mercy on account of his previous 
character, and promised to endeavour to get 
good situation for him if a lenient sentence were pro- 
some peared that the lad hada step- 
need. It further ap’ ? 
ro who had driven him out into the world to pro- 
arg himaelf, Judgment was respited till next 
Triads EscaPe FROM PENTONVILLE Prison.— 
gaa Mitchell, one of the men who recently made an 
i Ben escape from the Pentonville Model 
be has in arrested, and is now under 
erieomy at the Clerkenwell Police Office. ) 

Tue UxBRIDGE Murpers.—Elizabeth Ann Harris, 

a young woman twenty-five years of age, has been 
found guilty of the murder, by drowning, in the Ux- 
bridge Fanal, of two of her illegitimate children. The 
crime took place on the 15th of February, and the 
facts have already appeared in these columns. One of 
the witnesses against her on her trial was her sister, 
who was much affected. The woman was condemned 
to death ; and, on hearing the sentence, she shrieked 
out several times, “I am innocent—I am innocent ! 
Oh, do have mercy on me !” She was asked whether 
she had any cause for staying execution on the ground 
of pregnancy ; and, after some interval, during which 
she appeared hardly conscious, replied in the negative. 
She was then removed, still exclaiming, ‘1 am inno’ 
cent—I am innocent ! Mercy! mercy!” 

Curistran Acrimony.—A case, exhibiting the 
singular tendency to virulence of language so often 
observable in Christgan clerymen, and of which the 
Bishop of Bangor has recently given|some most triump- 
hantspecimens, was tried on Monday at the Liverpool 
Assizes. The Rev. Dr. Hillcoat, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, of advanced'period of life, brought 
anaction against a fellow-clergyman, a Mr. Cooke, for 
libel. Dr. Millcoat had been the incumbent of the 
district church in Scotland-road, Liverpool, but in 
1835 was arrested on aclaim for £127, “ costs” in an 
unsuccessful suit in the Court of Chancery. Durin- 
his imprisoument in Lancaster Castle, he was intro 
duced to Mr. Cooke, and it was agreed that the latter 
should take the entire spiritual charge of the church 
and schools in Scotland road. He therefore continued 
to officiate till 1855, when Dr. Hillcoat heard that Mr. 
Cooke had been reflecting on his character. An 

correspondence, written with great bitterness 
on both sides, ensued; and the Doctor, being 
liberated by the kindness of an unknown friend, pro- 
ceeded to Liverpool, and gave notice of his intention to 
perform the duties at the church. Both parties 
appealed to the Bishop of Chester, who decided in 
favour of the Doctor. Mr. Cooke then appealed to 
his congregation, many of whom took his part. On 
this, Dr. Hillcoat (according to the statement of his 
own counsel), wrote and printed a letter to the con- 
gregation, imputing to Mr. Cook fraud and falsehood 
in the school accounts. Mr. Cooke replied by a 
pamphlet in his own exoneration ; and that pamphlet 
contained the libel complained of by the Doctor. 
When the case was brought before the Liverpool 
Civil Court, Mr. Justice Willes remarked :—“ There 
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and other articles stolen. The prisoners were both 
fully committed for trial. 

Susrxctep Porsontna iy STarroRDSHIRE —A re- 
port was recently current, in the village of Burnt- 
wood, near Lichfield, that the body a woman who had 
been dead a year, was about to be exhumed, in con- 
sequence of some suspicions having lately arisen that 
death had not resulted from natural causes. This 
being represented to Mr. Ward, the coroner for 
Staffordshire, he wrote to the Secretary of State, Sir 
George Grey, on the subject, and received an answer 
authorising him to disinter and hold an inquest on 
the body. The dead woman’s name was Catherine 
Ashmall; her husband being a farmer living at 
Edial!, near Lichfied. They had been married about 
twelve years, and, for some time before she died, Mrs. 
Ashmall’s health had been bad; her death, however, 
occurred rather suddenly. It was not suspected at 
the time that she had met with a violent death; but, 
as it had since become known that no medical certifi- 
cate had been produced, stating the cause of death, 
although the registrar's certificate for the purposes of 
burial had been obtained, the present proceedings 
were instituted. Immediately on the receipt of Sir 
George Grey's letter, Mr. Ward, the coroner, issued 
his warrant for the disinterment of the body, and at 
seven o'clock the following morning the coffin was 
taken out of its grave by the police of the district, in 
the presence of the curate and two churchwardens. 
A jurv%of twenty-three was subsequently empanelled; 
and, after they had viewed the body, which was in a 
very advanced state of decomposition, almost every 
trace of personal identity being obliterated, the 
coroner said that a post-mortem examination would 
be necessary before an inquest could be held. 
Three medical gentlemen (one of them on behalf 
of Mr. Ashmall) were selected for the purpose, and 
the post-mortem examination of the body was com- 
menced at two o'clock the same day. The result 
has not yet transpired. 

Tue Snort Roppery at LamBeta.—William Burns 
surrendered at the Central Criminal Court to take his 
trial for stealing a quantity of lead and iron from his 
employers. With the sanction of his counsel, he 
pleaded Guilty, and threw himself on the mercy of 
the Court, on the ground of his former good character, 
of his long service in Messrs. Walker's establishment, 
and of his having been tempted by others to the com- 
mission of the theft. His employers also pleaded for 
a merciful consideration of his case. He had been 
about thirty-five years with the Messrs. Walker, and 
his salary was £150 a-year. Sentence was deferred.— 
A similar case was then tried in the same court. 
James Mayland, described as a traveller, was charged 
with embezzling money to the amount of 41,000 from 
his employers. His counsel, Mr. Ballantine, said that 
all he could urge on behalf of the prisoner was that 
he had heretofore borne an unimpeachable character ; 
that at the time he entered the service of the prose- 
cutors he was embarrassed ; and that his creditors, 
finding he had got a good situation, pressed him so 
closely that he was induced to make use of the money 
he had received on account of his employers tu 





has clearly been much provocation for the libel; and 
now that we are arriving at the acrimonious part of 
the case, I think it my duty to say it would be much 
better, for the sake of Christianity, to refer all matters 
in dispute to some arbitrator to be agreed upon be- 
tween the parties.” 
formal verdict was taken for Dr. Hillcoat, subject to 
arbitration. 


BURGLARY AND CoNFLICT WITH THE PoLicr.— Two | 


men named Grimshaw and Filbert have been examined 
at the Worship-street police court, on a charge of 


breaking into the premises of a licensed victualler in | 


High-street, Shoreditch. About four o'clock in the 
morning, two police-constables were on duty in that 
locality, when one of them saw a man go hastily away 
from the door of the licensed victualler’s shop. His 
suspicions being aroused, he examined the door, and 
found that the fanlight had been forced up so as to 
admit the entry of a full-grown person. The police- 
man then heard a noise within, in consequence of 
which herang the bell and aroused the inmates, when 


Filbert immediately threw open the door and rushed | 
forth in the endeavour to escape, but he was seized | 


and forced back into the house by the constable. The 
other man, Grimshaw, then attempted to run out of 
the house, but he was also stopped and forcibly thrust 
into the house by a second policeman, when the 
two thieves were detained in the place by the street | 
door being fastened upon them. A fierce struggle 
then ensued between the thieves and the policemen ; 
and the former were in the end, captured, but not | 
until after they had made a desperate resistance, in | 
one of them was disabled by a blow from a | 
astaff. The officer who apprehended Grimshaw had 
& harrow escape of his life, a blow being aimed at his | 
head with a life-preserver, which fortunately missed | 
its mark and only struck the brim of the policeman’s | 
hat, When the men were seized, they emptied their | 
ets. out of which dropped a quantity of money 
silver and copper, amounting in all to nearly £4, 
This had been plundered from the till, and a clothes 
chest had also broken open, and some dresses 


The counsel having conferred, a | 





) relieve himself. In this case also, sentence was de- 
| ferred. 

| Cwarcr or Forcery aGarnst a Rattway CuerK. 
| —Mr. James Knighting, clerk in the Transfer-office 
of the Southern and Western Railway, Ireland, has 
lately been brought before the magistrate at one of 
the Dublin police-courts, on a charge of forging two 
| transfer deeds of shares in that railway. These 
forged deeds, containing each twenty shares, were 
dated March 12, 1856, and were made t, ransferable 
from a Mrs. Elizabeth Saltmarsh to the Rev. Mr. 
Gordon. It was also stated that the deeds were 
signed in the presence of Mr. B. Wilcocks, clerk to 
the firm of Messrs. Symes, Teesdale and Co., of Fen- 
church-street, London. The signature of the Rev. 
Mr. Gordon to the deeds was genuine. Mr. Knight- 
ing had been on terms of intimacy with a gentleman 
of that name, who was an English clergyman, and to 
whom Knighting had applied by letter to receive 
transfers of shares from persons in whose behalf re- 
specting the sale of those shares, he (Knighting) pro- 
fessed to act. Owing, however, to some irregularity 
as to the method by which he had disposed of shares 
in favour of Mrs. Saltmarsh, Mr. Gordon suspected 
that all was not right, and therefore instituted in- 
quiries, which resulted in the discovery of the fraud 
and the arrest of Knighting, who has been examined 
twice at the police-office. Mr. Gordon, however, was 


| not in attendance on either occasion, and the case 
| was again remanded, the magistrate adding, that if 


further evidence was not forthcoming at the next 
examination, he should discharge the accused. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr. Morris Barnerr.—It is with regret that we 
announce the death of Mr. Morris Barnett, the actor, 
who expired at Montreal on the 18th ult., after a 
lingering illness of many months. We may with 
truth say of him that he achieved a celerity by one 
part—that of Monsieur Jacques, the poor Fren: 

in London ; but he was celebrated for playing Freneb- 


se’ i for London stage, and was for som 
time the theatrical critic of the Morning Post. He 
had gone to America in the hope of sing by his 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tuer Court.—The Queen held her first drawing- 
room this season, on Thursday, at St. Jamee’s Palace, 

Tue Heattu or Mr. Brieut, ML, we are 
to atate, on the authority of the Manchester 
aminer, is gradually, though slowly, improving. 

FataL Bortern Expiosion at Portsmoura Docx- 
YARD.—The Nasmyth steam hammers at Portsmouth 
dockyard are worked by some boilers which are 
situated in a shed specially set apart forthem. One 
of these boilers exploded last Saturday, bursting in 
the side wall and killing three men who were at work 
in the adjoining smithy. Three others were so 
seriously injured that two of them (have since died 
at the Seteer Hospital; and the rest were scalded 
and bruised. The boiler shed was demolished, and a 
portion of the boiler was hurled against the corner of 
the large building used as a sawmill, a few yards dis- 
tant, in which it made an enormous breach. It then 
glanced off, and fell at a distance of about an hundred 
feet in the direction of the building slips : the wei 
of the piece was upwards of a ton. The ex 
boiler was circular, four-and-a-half feet diameter, with 
semicircular ends, and without any flues or tubes 
through it. On the top of this boiler there was a 
large steam reservoir of the same dimensions. This 
upper reservoir, with the other portion of the boiler, 
was blown to a distance of about twenty feet. 

Tue Bisuor or Bancor.—Some more letters from 
this eccentric individual, with reference to his quarrel 
with the Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P., have been pub- 
lished. He charges that gentleman with “a direct 
and palpable falsehood” in stating that his motive for. 
refusing to mention the names of the clergy who 
signed the petition was that the Bishop had threatened 
to prosecute those clergy in the Court of Arches. 
The Bishop’s own letter of Feb: 9th, however, 
exists to substantiate Mr. Stanley’s veracity. Mr. 
Stanley is also accused of “laying down as an incon- 
trovertible principle that he must be right, and every 
one who differs from him in the wrong;” of having a 
“distempered mind ;” of ‘ weakness, vanity, insanity, 
and folly.” The Bishop wishes to protect Mr. Stanley 
from “the serpent he has taken into his bosom,” the 
“evil spirit who has dropped evil counsels into his 
ears”—the serpent and evil spirit being the Rev. Mr. 
Ellis, who is taxed with “ wicked and malignant false- 
hoods,” and with going to Mr. Stanley “like the devil 
to our first parents in Paradise with a wilful lie in his 
mouth, which he well knew was a lie.” (This refers 
to a statement made by Mr. Ellis with respect to the 
participation in the Welsh*Churchfimovement of the 
Bishop’s “dear old friend, the dean,” who, however, 
comes in for a sharp rap on the score of being “ v 
fond of flattery,” which he “swallows with greedi- 
ness,” and is thus induced by “ toadeaters” to do 
“ very silly and foolish things.”) Mr. Ellis, moreover, 
has a “reckless and depraved mind,” and is guilty of 
“meanness.” “If ever,” adds the Bishop, “there 
was a child of his father, the devil, who was a liar 





from the beginning, this is the man.” He concludes 
| by requesting Mr. Stanley not to make “any further 
| attempts at explanation or rejoinder.”—A letter from 
| the eccentric prelate ap: d in the Times of Tues- 
| day, the object of which is to abuse the editor and 
his “ underlings,” for “ wicked and wilful falsehood’ 
| in some recent comments on the Stanley and Ellis 
case. The letter is written with a most extraor- 
dinary confusion of the first and third persons sin- 
| gular; but there is no lack of the Bishop's vitupera- 
| tive power. Addressing the editor of the Z'¥mes, he 
| says:—“ It is now evident that Mr, Stanley has re- 
tained your services . . . Mr. Stanley, I dare- 
say, pays you well for doing his dirty work.” To the 
Bishop's letter, the 7’imes appends one brief and pithy 
remark :—“ The only comment we need make upon 
this curious production is to commend this aged and 
unfortunate prelate to the care of his reverend bre- 
thren on the bench.” 

Tue Case or THE Rev. J. C. Warp-—This gen- 
tleman, who appeared several times lately at Bowe 
street on a charge of lunacy, attended again on 
Tuesday, when it was intimated that, as the result of 
a private arrangement between the Treasury and the 
friends of Mr. Ward, no further proceedings would 
be taken. 

Tur Nationat Suypay Leacur—We have re- 
ceived the Monthly Report for March of this useful 
body. After briefly retailing the circumstances at- 
tending the various meetings of the League in the 
course of the month (which were highly successful), 
the report congratulates the public on the step in 
the right direction made by opening the 
Palace on Good Friday, when nearly 18,000 persons 
attended, and oa aa the ee — = 

ropriety. “ It is ho is is butan augury 
a sar of Sunday opening; when the recreation thus 





offered may be emjoyed with more propriety than on 
















































































to goleran an anniversary.” The Committee announce 
the publication of he oh ae lets, and their de- 


sign to issue tracts adv: e views they have at 
heart. 


Tue Fermoy Perrace.— This disputed peerage 
case is now being examined into by the Committee of 
Privileges of the House of Lords. The decision has 
not yet been arrived at. 

Tue Essence or THe BLUE Booxs.—Mr. Leone Levi, 
long an authority on commercial subjects, has under- 
taken to supply an annual digest of the Blue Books, 
the cream of the Parliamentary Papers, to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith and Elder. The idea, admir- 
able in itself, is likely to be well-worked out in his 
hands. 

Tux Case or Mr. Dyce Somsre continues to 
occupy the attention of the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council; but judgment has not yet been pro- 
nounced. 

CurprennaM ELection.—Mr. Robert Parry Nisbet, 
a Liberal Conservative, has been elected without 
opposition for Chippenham, in place of the late Mr. 
Jeseph Neeld. 

A Svusricrous DiszaszE AMONG THE ARTILLERY 
Horses at Gatata.—Twenty horses belonging to the 
English Artillery stationed at Galata-serai have died 
from a very strange convulsive disease, after drinking 
water from atrough. A still greater number is ex- 
pected todie. The intestines of some of those already 
dead have been sent for chemical analysis, as there is 
strong suspicion of poison. 

Tus ADULTERATION COMMITTEE continues its sit- 
tings, and further evidence, of a similar nature to 
that already received, has been given in. 

Roya NationaL Lire-poat Insritution.—The 
annual general meeting of this imstitution was held 
at the London Tavern, on Thursday. Mr. Lewis, the 
secretary, read the annual report, from which it ap- 
peared that life-boats, complete with carriages and 
their necessary gear, are about to be supplied to Pad- 
stow, in Cornwall, Drogheda, Rye, and Castletown, in 
the Isle of Man. Several new life-boats have been 
stationed at various coast towns. The institution 
has at the present time about 50 life-boats. Great 
efforts have been made to save life from wrecks 
during the past year, and the result has been that 

1,388 persons have been rescued by life-boats and 
other means from wrecked vessels. The total ex- 
penditure has been £3,726, while the income does 
not exceed £2,035. 


— = 


Pastacript. 
Leaver Orrice, Saturday, April 12. 


LAST NIGHT'S PARLIAMENT. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tre Royal assent was given by commission to several 
unimportant Bills. he Divorce and Matrimonial 
was laid on the table by the Lorp CHancg.tor, and 
a Bill on the subject of Church Discipline by the 
Bishop or Exeter, after which the House adjourned 
at half-past five o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
ROCHESTER ELECTION. 
Tue petition against the return of Mr. Wykeham 
Martin for Rochester was reported by the chairman 
of the committee as frivolous and vexatious, and the sit- 
ting member has been declared duly returned. 
THE ROAD THROUGH ST. JAMES’S PARK. 

In answer to questions from Mr. Luoyp Davis and 
Mr. Macartney, Sir B. Haty stated that in a few 
days he would lay the plan adopted by the Govern- 
ment of the proposed road through St. James’s Park 
before the House. The plan differed slightly from 
that recommended by the Committee. It would be 
possible to make a road into the Park, on each side of 
the Duke of York’s column without taking down the 
column itself. 

WORKING IN DOCKYARDS ON SUNDAYS. 

Tn answer to questions from Caprain Stuart and 
Mr. Bonratt, Mr. MonsELL stated that men had been 
employed to work on Sundays in the arsenal at 
Woolwich under very special circumstances, only on 
two or three occasions, but it was not permitted as a 
rule. 

Sir C. Woop said no work had been done on 
Sundays in the dockyard at Woolwich, through some 
contract work had been hurried on in Portsmouth 
yard one Sunday, but it was, he thought, improper, 
and he had forbidden it in future. 

THE BOMBAY ACT. 

Tn answer to Mr. Otrverra, Sir G. Grey said it 
Was proposed to renew the Bombay Act, passed two 
years ago, which was about to expire. 

REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 

Tn answer to Lord R. Cxcu, Sir G. Grey said he 
should apply to the Treasury to increase the weekly 
allowance to Reformatory Schools for Juvenile 
Offenders, as soon as he had received some returns 
from those institutions to enable him to see what 
amount was required. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

On the motion of Lorp PatmeErsron, it was 
ordered that after the 31st May, Government orders 
of the day should have precedence over other 
business. 

MINISTERS OF RELIGION IN PRISONS. 

Mr. Bowyer addressed the House, complaining of 
restrictions put on ministers of all other religions 
than that of the Church of England, in Pentonville 
prison, so as to present religious intercourse with the 
prisoners. 

Sir Grorce Grey said, he was willing to give eveay 
facility to ministers of all religions to visit prisoners | 
of their persuasion; but as the law stood, it was | 
necessary that a Roman Catholic or dissenting person 
should ask to see a minister of his religion. 

ARMY CHAPLAINS. 

Sir De L. Evans drew attention to the service of | 
the Chaplains of the army in this war, and asked the | 
First Lord of the Treasury what recognition, if any, | 
might be hoped for in respect of these services ? 

Lord PaLMERsTON, after paying a high eulogium on | 
the manner in which the ministers of the Protestant, | 
Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic religions had dis- | 
charged their duties in the East, whether in the dis- | 
charge of their ordinary duties, or in ministering to | 
the sick in the hospitals and the wounded on the | 
battlefield, said the Government hoped to have an | 
opportunity of rewarding these meritorious men 
hereafter. 

Mr. S. Herpert bore testimony to the zealous and 
efficient services the Army Chaplains in the East 
had rendered, mentioned that four young men of 
the Established Church and four of the Romish | 
Church had perished there from disease and | 
over-exertion, and suggested “that the chaplains | 
of the army might be rewarded with decorations 
similar to the Commissariat, as was done in foreign | 
countries ; and, in addition, that they should be re- | 
warded by the appointments to benefices in the gift 
of the Lord Chancellor, as some mark of public remu- | 
neration for their public services. 





Mr. NEWDEGATE | 

also spoke in terms of commendation of the conduct | 

of the army chaplains in the East. 
EDUCATION 

Some other questions of no importance were dis- | 


cussed, and the House resoived itself into Committee | 
on Lord‘John Russell's Resolutions on Education, the | 
adjourned debate being resumed, by 

Lorp Jon RusseLL, who answered in detail Sir 
James Grabam’s speech on the previous evening, ex- 
pressed his surprise at that right hon. baronet having 
become the champion of voluntary education. He 
denied that the plan he proposed was compulsory and | 
tyrannical, but argued it was meant to assist | 
voluntary efforts and to give ingenuity and de- 
velopment to the agencies already employed. He 
contended that it was necessary for the purpose of 
providing a regular system of education, which would 
embrace inspection, the raising of the necessary funds, 
and the supply of existing deficiencies in the means 
and places of education. Going through the details of 
the reductions, he concluded by withdrawing the 
latter half of those which appeared to be most seri- 
ously objected to. 

Sir George Grey, on the part of the Government, 
objected to all the resolutions, except the first five, 
and Mr. E. Butt, Sir J. Norracots, Mr. DrumMonp, 
and Mr. Mites having spoken, Mr. GLapsTone at- 
tacked the resolutions, which he declared to be de- 
structive of the present admirable system. 

Mr. Disrakzti followed in opposition to the re 
solutions, urging that they should be withdrawn 


entirely. 
The Committee then divided— 


For the resolutions ........+0+ 128 

Against them seceseecece 260 

Majority ...... 06+. .seres cece 

They were accordingly lost. The other business 
was adjourned, 





THE CRIMEAN BOARD (YESTERDAY.) 
The Board assembled again yesterday at eleven | 
o'clock, when Colonel Tulloch examined Colonels 
Douglas and Doherty, who gave evidence in corrobo- 
ration of the Commissioners’ Report. Some excite- 
ment was created in court by the Judge Advocate- 
General stativg that all Colonel Tulloch’s witnesses 
should leave the hall, with the exception of the one 
immediately under examination. 


THE PEACE. 

The Emperor of Austria, according to a letter from 
Vienna of the 6th inst., ratified the Treaty of Peace 
on that day. - 

Miss NicnTIncaLe—I regret to state, says the 
Times Crimean correspondent, that Miss Nightingale 
has received a slight injury from the upsetting of a 
vehicle, in which, with other sisters, she was coming 
up to the front from Balaklava. Her back is hurt, 
and she is at present at the Castle Hospital. We all 
oo for her speedy and complete recovery. 

HE QUEEN visited the Adelphi Theatre on Thurs- 
day evening, for the first time since she has taken a 








Royal Box at that house. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
No notiee can be taken of anonymous unicati 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be authentic " 
by the mame and address of the writer; not mecessarte 
for publication but as a guarantee of his good faith y 
It is impossible to acknowledge the mass of ‘ 
ceive. Their insertion is often delayed, owing to. a 
of matter; and when omitted, it is frequent y fem a 
sons quite independent of the merits of the communios. 
tion. - 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications 
During the Session of Parliament it is often impogsiyy : 
find room for correspondence, even the briefest, id 
Nationa Sunpay Leacve.—We regret that we are unable 
to give our correspondent the information he desires, 
Prerata —In our last number, in “A Politica) tudent.” 
for “me,” read “us,” and for * bur,” read mo seme.'” 
and in “The Political Life of Sir Robert Peel,” for © fgg 
Corn Law of 1855,” read “of 1815.” 
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There is nothing so revolutionary, because there a» 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the i 





to keep things fixed when all the world is by the very, 
aaw ot OLD, 


its creation in eternal progress.--Dr. Arm 


THE INTERVENTION IN ITALY. 
Tue Sardinian plenipotentiaries, in their me 
morial to the Congress of Paris, have p 
it is said—and the credulous believe it—a settle- 
ment of the Italian question. The scheme 
is vague and partial — vague, because it 


| Suggests no positive solution of the Neapolitan 


difficulty ; partial, because it does not include 
the release of Lombardy and Venice from 
Austrian domination. Nevertheless, it is an 
important result of the war, that it has 
strengthened the basis of a national policy in 
the Italian peninsula. During the two past 
years, the people of that country have not been 
alone engaged in watching the vicissitudes of 
the Russian struggle. The constitutional 
kingdom of Piedmont has gained influence and 
character; the populations of the Papal States, 
of Naples, of the Duchies, and of the Lom- 
bardo- Venetian territories have once more be 
come so restless, that it seems impossible to avert 
important changes. These inevitable ch 

say the organs of aristocratic liberality, should 
be carried into effect under the control and sane- 
tion of the Powers deliberating at Paris. They 
desire a revolution in Italy, but a revolution with 
a Congress at the helm, that it may be a steady, 
limited movement, taking no impetuous or 
eccentric course. What they solicit is, that 
the temporal authority of the Pope and the 
College of Cardinals should be abolished, that 
the advantages of a civil and respofisible go- 
vernment should be conferred on the three 
millions of Italians inhabiting the Papal States, 
and that the French oceupation should cease. 
The Legations, held in terror by Austrian 
troops, and degraded and pillaged by an 
ecclesiastical administration, they would place 
under a King or a Viceroy nominally depend- 
ent on the Pope, but guaranteed ae 
by the assenting Powers, from Papal as w 
as from Austrian interference. The Govern- 
ment of Naples, the memorial declares, is the 
opprobrium of Italy, and for that kingdom 
liberal institutions are demanded, though 
whether under the reigning sovereign, or under 
some exotic prince, the plenipotentiaries do 
not explain. To the small Duchies they 


scarcely refer, and to the chief evil of Italy, 
the unnatural despotism of the Austrians 
Lombardy and Venice —a reproach and & 
scourge to the Italians, far worse than 
tyranny of Naples—they only point as to 
problem which events must solve. 
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An analysis of this scheme of intervention 
=» hypothetically attributed to Sardinia — 


suggests some points of difficulty. 
f=) 


inducements, then, 


claims. What : 
to engage his 


offer to the French Emperor 


blood, or he is a seed of discord 3 and where is 
such a prince to be found! If Naples is to 
be relieved from the bewildered bigot on the 
ihrone, who is to be his successor? If the| 
greater portion of Italy is to be placed under | 
guarantees, and freed from military occupation, | 
and the Lombards and Venetians rise to assert 
their claims, and the Italian people join the | 
national crusade, would the Congress stipulate | 
that they shall be suppressed, or would it leave | 
the revolution to develope itself, and to set free | 
and unite the twenty-seven millions of the 
Peninsula? For this is the real Italian ques- 
tion,—how may the Italians possess Italy for 
themselves, and restore it, under a liberal con- 
stitution, to independence, and to industrial 
and commercial prosperity. 

Some Italians believe in the fallacy that | 
Great Britain and France would be jealous of | 
a united and powerful Italy. The idea is 
totally without foundation. The British Go-| 
yesnment, false as its policy has been, has not | 
been false because it hates or fears the Italian | 
people; but because it identifies their cause | 
with that of the general Revolution, ever im- 
pending in Europe. ‘To the aristocracy, and) 
to all the timid, this revolution is a phantom | 
and a bugbear, stifling their sympathies, in- 
spiring them with the cruelty of cowardice. | 
That a great liberal nation should rise in the | 
Italian peninsula, opening its ports to British 
trade, exchanging its corn, and oil, and wine, | 
for British manufacture, is the desire of every 
class in England; only the governing class does | 
not understand how this object could be at-| 
tained without convulsing Europe, and alarm- | 
ing the friends of order and property. The | 
trade that has already entered the port of Genoa 
—which an Englishman might now mistake 
for one of his own flourishing emporiums—is a | 
slight illustration of the commercial ad vantages | 
that must accrue to a manufacturing and com- | 
mercial country from the existence of a kin-| 
dred community spread along that rich line of | 
territory between the Adriatic and Mediter-| 
ranean seas. 

So far from France being jealous of Italians, | 
the first impulse of France, whenever she has | 
acted for herself, has been to set the Italians! 
free. The Republic of 1848 would have ac- 
complished this generous work, and risked a| 
collision with Austria, had not British in-| 
fluence, representing the alarms of the 
tocracy, interfered. No doubt the egotism of| 
the Napoleon dynasty is opposed to the free 
development of a national Italy, but it is 
avowed by our chief organ of opinion, that the 
government of the Coup d'Ltat is not repre- 
sentative of France. France—the nation— 
still “represents” liberty, intelligence, self- 
government ; and this France, eclipsed for an 
hour by an usurper’s purple, still continues to 
form in the West, with Great Britain, a 
balance to the military absolutism of the 
North, against which the scale might be 
turned by the erection in the South of an 
united and liberal Italy. A fifth of our in- 
dustry is employed by the United States of 

erica. Some persons appear to forget that 
Italy contains a larger population, and is yet 
80 fettered by monopolies and prohibitions, 
that her trade with Great Britain is compara- 
tively unimportant. Neither Great Britain 


j 


aris- | 





If the Sar- | flourishing states harmonising with them- 
dinian Government assumes to represent the | selves, naturally addicted to commerce, opposed 
hopes and the rights of Italy, it must accept) to war and to political aggression, and sys- 
a large national interpretation of the Italian | tematically hostile to Austrian and Russian 
does it dominion. 
interests in the political settlement of Italy?) we are told, to understand that the perpetua- 
If the Legations are to be bestowed on a new | tion of the present state of things in Italy is 
hereditary prince, he must be of the Italian | impossible. 


Sardinia may be forced into a war of indepen- 


nor France, therefore, can prefer despotic 
governments and poor populations to free and 


The statesmen of the West are beginning, 


The question is, What remedy 
can be applied? Who can hope for a posi- 
tive and liberal solution from the Congress of 
Paris? A principle rules there that cannot 
favour broad and liberal projects, for it is 
never forgotten that, though France is said to 
lead the movements of Europe, Italy, in 1847, 
gave the signal to France. But the compli- 
cation has reached a point at which some deci- 
sion must be arrived at, Certain “ friends of 
Italy” ask the negotiating powers to judge be- 
tween them and their rulers, and if judgment 
is declined they will pronounce it themselves, and 


dence which may set Europe on fire. The Con- 
gress professes to establish a general peace ; and 
what policy could be more infatuated than 
that which would leave a menacing difficulty 
without a solution? We repeat, nothing more 
than a partial and selfish decision can be expec- 
ted ; but the stagnation will be at an end, and 
the claims of Italy will have obtained, at least, 
a recognition. 

The Congress of 1814 pretended to give 
peace to Europe, and, with perverse contempt 
of justice, ratified a settlement which was in 
itself the cause of inevitable commotions. It 





was then urged, as clearly and as forcibly as 
possible, that differences of race, language and 
religion, made it impossible that the Belgians | 
should continue united with the Dutch ; that | 
the Polish nationality must be restored, or | 
suppressed after a cruel conflict; that the 
Italians would never be reconciled to an 
Austrian sway ; that Spain and Sicily could 
enjoy no peace under Bourbons ; and that the 
elder Bourbons could not be forced on France. 
The pacificators relied on military force, on 
police, on policy, and declared eternal a sys- 
tem against which Europe has ever since been 
struggling. The flight of Louis XVIIL, 
his second restoration, the dethronement of 
his successor, the expulsion of the Bourbon 
line, the transfer of the throne to an “ elected” 
dynasty, the fall of that dynasty, the procla- 
mation of a republic, a war in the streets, a 
Coup d Etat and a preetorian regime, have illus- 
trated, in France, the futility of the “arms, 
police, and policy,” on which the Holy Alli- 
ance relied; and the protest of Europe has 
also been signified by armed interventions in 
Spain and Portugal, by a war between Belgium 
and the Netherlands, by a terrible conflict in 
Poland, by forty Italian insurrections within 
forty years. No nation has been won to 
loyalty by the policy of the Holy Alliance ; 
conspiracy has nowhere been eradicated by its 
police ; absolutism has nowhere been rendered 
secure by its arms. It is a gigantic failure ; 
yet the pacificators of Europe imagine that, 
when they have protected Turkey, and “ regu- 
lated” a part of Italy, the old world has been 
settled, tranquillised, and moulded into per- 
manent political forms. 

In Italy the people suffer from two great 
evils, bad government and foreign domination ; 
the foreign domination being the prop of the 
bad government. The Austrian rule is the 
most hateful and the most oppressive. If that 
curse were removed, the nation would have no 
difficulty in reckoning with the King of Naries 
and the corps of Gfand Dukes. The Neapolitan 
constitutionalists would have destroyed the 
Bourbon absolutism in 1816 and in 1830, 





had not Austria interfered. In 1821 she 
crushed the rising liberties of Piedmont; im 
1831 and 1832 she invaded the Papal states, 
and her Italian policy then caused all but a 


general war, which was only prevented 
the combined intervention of the four great 
powers—an intervention successful so far as 


the peace of Europe was concerned, but abor- 
tive as it concerned the liberties of Italy. The 
liberal reforms of Pros the Nuyrm were inter- 
rupted by the counsels of Austria ; the efforts 
of Piedmont and Tuscany, in 1847, were re- 
sisted by her, in concert with the satellite 
states of Naples, Parma, and Modena. In 
Lombardy she fills the public offices with 
Austrian officials, invades every house and 
family with her spies, enforces German law on 
a people ignorant of German language and 
customs, discourages native manufacture, re- 
stricts the Lombard commerce by prohibitive 
tariffs ; does all, in effect, that can exasperate 
an intelligent and spirited population ; and, 
when they fret more violently than usual, 
silences them by martial law. This is the bane 
of Italy, and it is this that the Con dare 
not touch. But the Lombards and Venetians 
would, without jealousy, witness the establish- 
ment of a better system in other parts of Italy; 
for, were Austria prohibited by the public 
decree of Europe from occupying the Lega- 
tions, or Tuscany, or Naples; were a French 
army no longer to prop up the paralysis of Rome, 
every free Italian would be an ally of Lombardy 
and Venice, to aid them in restoring the 
nation of Italy. 





THE EXPOSITION OF 1856 AT CHELSEA. 
A German paper reports that while Count 
WaLewsg1 was entertaining the plenipoten- 
tiaries at a banquet to celebrate the Peace, the 
“gentlemen ” of the Plenipotentiaries were en- 
tertained by the Count’s “ gentleman” ; and 
the newspaper writers are -witty on the “hi 
life below stairs.” But why should not the 
valets rejoice at peace; why not celebrate 
their triumphs and reconcilements? Is there 
any vast difference between the dinners, or the 
diners. Depend upon it Count WaLewskr 
does not understand the relish of champagne 
better, or the nice conduct of a patent cork- 
screw, than MascariLLe. MAscartLue knows 
the personages who rule Europe as well as 
WaLewsk1 knows them; he can tell you the 
combinations of statesmen and of stateswomen, 
knows the ancient Schwarzenberg feuds, and 
the immortal Lieven intrigues as well as 
Watewsk! knows. MascariLig can as well 
judge the fair price of French stock as of 
Monte Video stock or Nicaragua Accessory 
Transit Stock ; he is as well up in the quo- 
tations as any Count that has the entrée at the 
Tuileries ; he can purchase as well as the 
Count, and can as well caleulate the future 
rise or fall, from the probability of at | 
ships, or dissolutions of partnership een 
London and Paris, Paris and Vienna, Vienna 
and St. Petersburg, St. Petersburg and Paris 
or London, as the shrewdest of the Counts or 
Countesses, or Princesses. Why should not 
Mascaritie, then, give a banquet on the 
strength of the latest triumph to the Bull 
party on the Paris stock exchange? Masoa- 
ritue has his day, why should he not “ eat, 
drink, and be merry ; for to-morrow we die ?” 

It is the Mascarimxe class that is trium- 
phant, and do not let us say that it is in Franee 
alone. Leicester-square may be enthroned in 
Paris, but is not Belgrave-square enthroned in 
Downing-street ? and what is Belgrave-square 
but Leicester-square prospering? It is not the 
adventures or the ups and downs of life that 
make the difference between the gentleman and 
the vagabond for Francesco Noverio of Car- 
rara was a gentleman from first to last, and 
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a 
his wife was known to be a noble lady by her 
bearing, although they were = wanderers ; 


and Joun Lepyarp, Captain Coox’s “ Serjeant 
Leprarp,” was one of the most chivalrous of 
gentlemen—ever bold, ever ready for enter- 
prise, loyal, to his friend, even when his friend 
was deceived into slighting him, gentle and 
grateful to woman, trusting in Gop. It is the 
possessing or lacking high qualities that makes 
the gentleman ; and, verily, we have had some 
humbling disclosures lately as to our own ram- 
pant gentility. 

In Hyde-park and in Paris we have had ex- 
hibitions of arts“and manufactures, in 1851 
and 1855 ; in Chelsea we now have the exhi- 
bition of 1856—an exhibition of British peers, 
officers and gentlemen. Certainly those manu- 
factures do not keep pace with the other pro- 
ducts of the country. Sir Joun M‘Neru and 
Colonel Tutnocu describe Lord Lvucay as let- 
ting his horses die, and threatening to arrest 
an ingenuous Colonel who modestly suggested a 
question as to the shelter of the beasts. Lucan 
denies the fact, denies the words, arraigning 
equally M‘Nemx, Grirritus, and everybody 
else who questions his conduct. A special 
commission is ordered to investigate whether 
Sir Jonny M‘Neru and Colonel T'vntocu have 
told truth or not; and Lucan has a theatre 
to himself, all among the Chelsea pensioners. 
At is his purpose to show that he has done his | 
duty, and to disprove the charge of having | 
threatened a gentleman and an officer with a 
vulgar stretch of authority, to vent his spleen 
by an act of petty revenge ; and how does he 
comport himself? He takes up the time of 
the Court with long questions as to its mode 





knew his men : he looked down upon his “ in- 
feriors,” and they acknowledged their relative 
position by their sufferance. 
of a Lucan is justified by the submission of} committee, formed in 1846. 





of procedure ; tries to make bargains for get- 
ting his own case dismissed first ; wishes the 
Judges to promise a judgment before they go 
into other cases ; exclaims, “I don’t want to 
come here again ;” makes a long rambling state- 
ment ; bandies words with the witnesses, try- 
ing to extort confirmation of his own denial 
by repetitions, leading questions, and remon- 
strating questions ; and seems incapable of per- 
ceiving what a painful position he is making 
for himself. Aye; but is he not an officer, a 
gentleman, and a Peer ? 

Yes, there it is: he is a “Lord 3? he ex- 
pects others, witnesses, Judge Advocate, and 
Judges, to call him “Lord.” There is a dif- 
ference. He is not only a Lord, but a picked 
officer. To question his efficiency as a soldier, 
is to question the Horse Guards. All that he 
has done is right, for it has had official sanc- 
tion ; and he has the tangible proof of it in 
his coloneley. It is not any man who gets a 
crack coloneley, but Lord Lucan did ; he must 
be better than other men ; how then dare in- 
ferior men to question him, 


word! 
How dare they? Why in a very minor 
degree. The indignant Gruirrirus sticks to 


his own account, but no provocation can make 
him disrespectful to “My Lord,” whereas 
“My Lord,” has no such compunctious regard 
for his inferior. He treats Gnrirrirns no 
better than if he were “a person.” Others 
are not less pliant than the Colonel. If any 


untitled and unfavoured defendant has ad- managing the fund being 
dressed the Court with tedious requirements, priectors themselves. The new 








|is a peculiar characteristic—are individually, 


to gainsay his|in the question. We cannot but sympathise 
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There are two parties in the Civil Seryj who 
ive | hold different opinions as to the best settlement 
The assumption | of the question. The senior party consists of a 


It proposes that 


the others, and they, the obsequious, are of the | the pensions to superannuated servants should 


class that supplies officers, officials, diplomatic| he awarded, as at present, by the State, but 
statesmen, even plenipotentaries. Are we then 


wrong in vindicating the right of MASCARILLE the deductions should cease ; that the de. 


that all connection between these pensions and 


to treat the Conference as Ais affair ? ductions should then be administered as a fund 
And the English people, who sneer at the} for the benefit of the widows and orphans of 


flunkeyism of the Low Life above Stairs—| civil servants who had died without makino 


what of them? The flunkeys insolently arro- 


adequate provision for their families. (Ip the 





gate the right of placing themselves above the| case of an unmarried civil servant, he cay leave 


people, and the people let them. The flunkeys| his claim in the fund to a relative or friend), 
may be low; but from the facts we find that | It is argued in support of this proposition, that 
the contented people are lower. It is degrada- | the present deductions to which the civil ser 
tion, but we make no effort to escape ‘from it. | yantshave becomeaccustomed forma good means 
We may despise the motives of the flunkeys, | of organising a system compelling officials to 
but we can get up no higher motive. Lucan} Jay by a small sum yearly to provide against 
is still at the top of the tree. Commissioners! the future wants of their families. It is said 
and witnesses tacitly allow that he is above/ that painful scenes present themselves oga. 
them ; commissioners and witnesses are above | sjonally in public offices, when the widow of g 
us—they are our rulers, the governing class de| deceased brother officer comes round with a 
facto. But if Lucan is of the highest level| begging-letter praying for relief, inducing 
in the social scale, what is our own, and what | many of the petitioned to think how easily 
right have we to look down upon him? We| their former colleague might have laid by ten 


not only let him be there, but make not an | or fifteen pounds a-year to preclude the humi- 


effort to bring him down, or to raise ourselves. | liation. To organise a system that would 
———_—__———— | carry out the good intentions, as to a provi- 

CIVIL SERVICE SUPERANNUATION. | sion for their families, of the majority of the 
Some public questions have a tendency to| officials, and frustrate the selfishness of the 
get “dry.” Matter-of-fact men get hold of)... bad men who would wish to live com- 
them, and so cover them with figures of arith- | fortably and leave their families to want—is 
metic that the impatient public associate them | the object of the committee. In opposition to 
at once with essays on education and tables of| i, yjews another committee has been more 
logarithms—the only two literary productions | It asks for the abolition of 


irel labl Unl | recently formed. 
entirely unreadable, Unless some person of! the deductions, an increase of the pensions, 
and suggests that wives and families should be 


“wit and honor about town” takes up the 
two or three public questions connected with | jof to the care of individual heads of families, 
In our opinion this new committee asks too 


the Civil Service, they will assuredly fall into | 
much, and promises too little. They ask to 


the limbo of the great unread. 

—_ 2 aggre ene —— is not Ne-| have their own pensions increased, and will 
cessarily dry. A clerk in a Government office, | not eyen promise to provide for their families, 
putting by money for a rainy day, or for old| T¢ may be said that provision for families is 


age, is not more uninteresting than the same| },o¢ 4 question for the Government. But, toa 
act done by a hard-worked artist, or a gentle- | certain extent, it is. The widow in distress of 
man-farmer in Devonshire. The further cir- |» eood civil servant has a kind of claim on the 
cumstance that Government has instituted a Government, and it is a claim that has been 


system, compelling their officers to make the| ore than once recognised. Look, for in- 


annual saving, still leaves the question as! tance at the case of the late Mr. Epwm 
worthy of attention, for that is done in the| (paper, He was private clerk to successive 
Bank of England, and in that factory of) Secretaries of the Treasury, and discharged his 
attractive topics—the Times office. Despite, | very confidential duties with great propriety, 
then, all the figures of Dr. Farr, and the long} p16 had a salary of about £800 a-year, but, 
dull memorials of the civil servants themselves, | dying very suddenly, left his wife and family 
we persist in considering the question not quite very poor. Government could not well see Mrs. 
dry. Some very intelligent fellow citizens—men 'Crarer and her children sink from comfort 
who, in their quiet life, exercise a great deal | to poverty, and it gave her £100 a-year. Such 
of mental power, and whose steadiness in work | cases arise frequently ; but the Government is 
obliged to be hard-hearted, and allow the 
widows and orphans to sink from indepen- 
dence to poverty, or worse. 

But whether the Government should orga- 
nise the compulsory system of provision for 
families, or leave it to the care of individuals, 
it should, at all events, abolish the injustice of 
exacting deductions more than sufficient to 
pay the pensions. In this prayer all classes 
‘and sections of the Civil Service unite. A 





and with their wives and families, bound up 


with them as men—notwithstanding the ten- 
dency of dreary ‘‘ minutes” to call them clerks. 
We cannot but believe them wronged when we 
know, on good authority, that Government 
takes more money from them in annual de- 
ductions than suffices to pay their pensions. 
The proprietors of the TZ'imes have also 
organised deductions, but these monies go un- 





good civil servant, worn out in the service of 
the State, deserves a pension from the State 
without any conditional deduction. In strict 


diminished to pay pensions, the expense of 
borne by the pro- 


spaper authori- 
his petulant palaver would have been cut short | ties do not deduct heavily Ag pond 


in a trice. If any commoner had used the] ployed as reporter in 1856, to enable them to 
same bearing to the Judge-Advocate, he would | a good pension to old Brown, who retired 
have been pointedly rebuked by the bench. If} in 1830 ; but the Government does commit 
Grirritus had treated Lucan as Lucan treated | this injustice. Its deductions from the pre- 
Gairritns, the President would angrily have | ,ent civil servants are heavy, in consideration, 
interfered—and justly. . Why then was “ My it is avowed, of the heavy burthen of the whole 
Lord” Lucan, ‘* Major-General and Colonel,” | Giyil Service Pension List. This injustice is 
treated with such leniency q = aggravated by the fact that the older class of 

Because the chivalrous spirit is not predo-' civil servants (who entered before 1829) pay 
minant among our cavaliers, titled or real 


ed; tt a opt of anki “Lota [spouting ove the esos wo hi 





justice, the State is not bound to pension 
widows and orphans; but we have stated our 
opinion that, from considerations of decency, 
Government might properly organise a system 
enabling the officials themselves to provide for 
their own families. 





BEAMES ON RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 
We have asserted many times that the methods 
taken by the advocates of a religion, profes y 
so called, result in preventing the extension 0 
religion, and even in rendering its very name 
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hated by large numbers of those who are to be 
« converted.” Sometimes one sect competing 
with another provokes a conflict of mutual 
disparagement. Sometimes those who set 
themselves above their fellow-creatures exhibit 
the weaknesses of their nature far more than its 

wer. We have Bishops excited by theolo- 

ical ire against their own Officers, proving to 
the public how readily an angry Bishop may 
be made to forget grammar as well as decency. 
We have prelates falling into the practice which 
is ridiculed in ladies’-maids, of beginning a 
note in the third person and continuing it in 
the first. The Bishop of Bancor denounces an 
active clergyman in his diocese as insolent, and 
the clergyman tells his Bishop that his moni- 
tions are not godly. Mr. Sraniey complains 
that he is oppressed by the Bishop of Wrvy- 
carster, because the Bishop required him to 
keep a curate, since he could not maintain any 
kind of regularity in his administration, or 
even read the service so as to be heard. And 
the Bishop of DuruHaM is accused of obstruct- 
ing the opening of chapels, just as the Bishop 
of Bangor treats the proposal to have two 
services on Sunday in certain parts of his 
diocese as an offence. 

These are pictures of clergymen taken by 
themselves ; and while prelates and pastors 
fall out, the working classes whom they are to 
instruct stand by and laugh at the teachers. 
These and other causes have made clergymen 
the obstructors of religion. For the result, we 
have evidence that can scarcely be controverted 
—that of Mr. Beames, preacher and assistant 
of St. James’s, Westminster :— 

“We ask whether the artisans who have been at our 
schools during the last ten years seem to have any 
deeper impression of religion? Experience and 

per imy i x 
truth compel us to answer, No. Let it be assumed, 
however, for a moment, that church or chapel-going 
is not an index of the effect of our present system in 
teaching religion. Other witnesses to i 
not wanting. It has been said by a great authority 
e 5 . 7 S °° > 
in the present day, that working men may be divided 
Into thinkers and drinkers. Making every allow- 
ance for the epigrammatic turn of the saying, is it so 
very far from the mark? Is drunkenness less a na- 
tional vice, less contrary to the spirit of religion than 
of old? And what becomes of our thinkers? How 
many of them retain the religious impressions you 
would have us believe they imbibed at school? Are 
not thousands of them active, determined infidels? 
Ten or twelve infidel lecture rooms in London—how 
many in the provinces we know not—are supported 
by working men, some of them holding 1,500 persons 
Infidel reviews, tracts, magazines, lending libr 








5S, 


essays, meet you at every turn in the bookshops of 
~ 


our back streets.* 
It is the very reverse when the teacher is 
an anti-religious missionary. “If Cooprr or 


HoiyoakeE is the lecturer,’ says Mr. Beames, | 
“the lecture-hall is crowded, though a fee is | 


paid at the entrance. How many working 
men would be collected if a preacher of acknow- 
ledged eloquence lectured at Exeter-hall ? 
When Cummine, or Brynezy, or M‘Netue are 
announced to lecture, how many working men 
are drawn into the throng? And yet the 
elements are not wanting which, under other 
forms, attract them.” 

. Mr. Beams explains clearly enough why it is 
religious teaching has had the effect of revers- 
ing the result intended. It is because the 
religious teachers have attempted a fraud upon 
the bulk of the people. They have withheld 
that which the people desired—instruction in 
Matters of fact, history, or science—tuition in 
morals and worldly wisdom, under the pre- 
tence that it was necessary to make religious 


ogma precede this kind of education. They 
have thought it better for the country to keep 


the religious machinery down to the standard 

a dame school, where an ancient dame 
Weaches the unwashed boys at twopence a-head 
Sc 





*A “Plea for Educational Reform.” 
W » M.A, Preacher and Assistant of St. James’s, 
A ctminster, and Authorof the “ Rookeries of London.” 

Pamphlet, published by Mr. Ridgway. 


By Thomas 





failure are | 


per week ; and Mr. Beames depicts the state of 
the people as deplorable :— 


The scene of our operations was a secluded village, 
as the novelist would call it ; in vulgar phrase, a back 
settlement, long neglected, cut off on three sides by 
the sea, a river and a creek, from the rest of a 
county. The aristocracy, tenant-farmers ; and the 
rest of the population, labourers. It was just the 
place to expel crude ideag raised by reading Theo- 
critus at Oxford, or looking upon Watteau’s pictures ; 
just the place to disabuse us of Arcadianism, pastoral 
romance and the like. The people were deplorably 
ignorant, and though there was no public house 
in the parish, generally drunkards. Bastardy was 
rampant, although the population was under 400 ; 
in short, the hot-bed atmosphere of a town was 
alone wanting to produce a full maturity of vice ; 
poverty, sickness, and suffering, were too common, 
If seclusion and ignorance are favourable to sim- | 
plicity of character, if simplicity means innocence 
and purity, in a word good moral condition; 
this parish was, at any rate, an exception to the 
rule. 

Non noster hic sermo—the sermon is that of 
the preacher and assistant of St. James’s, West- 
minster. Mr. Beames holds that perhaps if 





boys are endowed with secular knowledge, if 
their reason is cultivated, they may be the 
better able to comprehend arguments, for or| 
against religion, and better able to take in| 
religious ideas. It is an opinion that does no | 
dishonour to religion, or to the arguments in 
favour of it ; our readers can say whether it bas| 
not from the first number of this journal been | 
the opinion of the Leader. 





INTERRUPTED REFORMS. 
WueEn the war commenced, the Ministry asked 
the Parliament to postpone the consideration 
of a group of reforms, and Parliament assented, 
with the general concurrence of the nation. 
Well, the war is past ; let us once more con- 
sider our grievances. We have been taxed, 
and we have cheerfully paid the bill. We have 
had a thousand illustrations of incapacity and | 
administrative abuse, and some practical reforms 
have been applied to remedy an evil state of 





things. We have proved the necessity and 
| the value of innovation, and we must now 
return to the point at which the discussion was 
| laidaside, in order tostrike with both handsat the 
public enemy. The burden of a costly war has 
| been laid upon us, and it came at a time when 
bad harvests, high prices, and unusual poverty 
aggravated the infliction. The Parliamentary 
| machine worked badly, parties were in con- 
| fusion, the last general election had exposed 
| the facilities for bribery and corruption in the 
hands of the rich and the hereditary. 
| It was then that Lord Jouy Russg.1’s sup- 
| plementary Reform Bill glimmered for a mo- 
ment in the House of Commons. The finality 
chief admitted that Great Britain had out- 
grown the measure of 1832; but his scheme 
was so narrow, technical, and faltering that it 
disgusted the liberals, created scarcely any sen- 
sation among the Tories, fell flat upon the 
country, and was withdrawn, with a pledge on 
the part of Lord Joun Russet, that he abided 
by its principle, and would introduce another 
bill. But it is not Ais bill that the nation will 
accept ; unless he revolutionises himself Lord 
Joun Rvussrxt will speedily be the Grand- 
father of Reform. 

He said, in 1854, that he believed the House 
of Commons to be so habituated to electoral 
corruption that if the bribery laws had been 
then for the first time proposed, they would 
not have been enacted. That was his con- 
fession ; Liberals must not forget it. All the 
measures introduced to cure the evil were 
postponed, except one, which was so mutilated 
by Conservative amendments that its effect was 
inappreciable. 

A black body of ecclesiastical abuses stood 
in front of the Reformers, when they were 
warned off by the war. “ Strong government” 
was the symbol by which they were adjured to 











desist. Now, then, rates, minis oney, 
the regium donum, the Church Building \ct, 
the disabilities of the Colonial clergy, the “aw 
of simony—the prolific source of perjury, éva- 
sion, and profanity— the privileges of-the eccle- 
siastical courts, the administration of episcopal 
and capitular estates, are questions ripe for 
settlement by measures of amendment or aboli- 
tion. But, without political reform, adminis- 
trative and ecclesiastical reforms can only be 
patches on a system of selfishness and abuse. 
‘The enormous preponderance still enjoyed by 
a privileged class, the conflict between minori- 
ties and majorities, the irregular plan by which 
one-sixth of the registered electors; and one- 
fortieth of the adult male population, send a 
majority into the House of Commons ;—this 
it is that must be changed before the nation 
can be fairly represented, and before the public 
service can be conducted on public principles. 
We believe, nevertheless, that no mere Keform 
Bill will excite such a genuine political enthu- 
siasm as that which forced upon the Peers the 
Act of 1832. Events do not repeat them- 
selves. What was done twenty-three years 
ago was the conquest of a principle. What 
could be done in the same direction now, 
unless by a very bold and ample measure, 
would raise few hopes, and promise few real 
developments of the Constitution. For this, 
it must be remembered, is the hope of the 
English nation ;—that its Constitution will 
progress, that old forms will disappear when 
they have lost their value, that new forms will 
be adopted when they are essential to the 
glory of the commonwealth. While, by these 
changes, Great Britain keeps pace with time, 
she will never grow old, but preserve the 
force and the fire of youth. Once, however, 
arrest the process by which she accommodates 
herself to the inevitable innovations that 
move society, and the sap will cease to flow; 
she will become an old-world monarchy, and 
another state, in the West, will inherit her 
prosperity. 

These speculations have a remote range ; 
but they bear on the work of the hour. When 
the provisions of the Treaty of Peace have been 
declared and discussed ; when foreign politics 
are, for an interval, laid aside, as they will be, 
unless the,Revolution fis suddenly renewed ; 
when the armies are recalled; the fleets laid 
up in ordinary ; political parties divided upon 
domestic questions; it will be the time for 
the English nation to ask, whether it is really 
self-governed, and, if not, what stands in the 
way. The answer will be, that we have an 
imperfect Parliament, that the Registration 
Courts are full of class and money influence, 
that bribery and intimidation vitiate the elec- 
tive system at the hustings, that the opinion 
of great constituencies is rendered inoperative 
by the votes of small constituencies, that huge 
abuses encumber the administrative machine, 
and that the privileges and honours of govern- 
ment are vested in two or three sets of families 
in rotation. If the middle classes are sincere, 
and if the working classes are at once serious 
and moderate, it will not be long before these 
questions are raised with an energy that Par- 
liament cannot resist. The war is over ; it 
was not at random that we said, months ago, 
that afterwards would come a reckoning for 
the maladministration of the war. 

Instead of listening to the crazy rhapsodists, 
who coin anecdotes of impossible infamy ; instead 
of employing illiterate spouters in deputations 
to peers and members of Parliament, whose 
affability flatters the impotence of the spokes- 
men, why do not the intelligent middle and 
working classes devote themselves to the eluci- 
dations of solid English interests, and to the 
process which would extinguish corruption and 
convert an artificial aristocracy into a real 
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one } Fy waste time, strength, and oppor- 
tunipy ; they compromice their principles, and, 
if their exertions were not merely local and 
ridiculous would restore the popularity of 
toryism. -And the “grand re-organisation,” 
‘ what will it be? We have something to say 
on that subject, for the movement is gaining 
impetus, and its leaders are coming into the 
light. 





THE POLICE IN INDIA. 

Tuar the application of torture on the part of 
tax-gatherers in India is a practice of frequent 
occurrence, no man can reasonably doubt who 
has cast the most cursory glance at the Com- 
missioners’ Report. Unfortunately, it is not 
confined to the fiscal department of government. 
It is employed in the detection of crime, and in 
the extortion of false confessions. A gentleman 
who has lived for many years in the interior of 
the country stigmatises the police as “little 
better than a delusion. It is a terror to well- 
disposed and peaceable people, none whatever 
to thieves and rogues.” By another it is con- 
demned with still greater severity. “The 
police establishment,” says Mr. Saanretr, “ has 
become the bane and pest of society, the terror 
of the community, and the origin of half the 
misery and discontent that exist among the 
subjects of Government. Corruption and 
bribery reign paramount throughout the 
whole establishment ; violence, torture, and 
cruelty are their chief instruments for detect- 
ing crime, implicating innocence, or extorting 
money. Robberies are daily and nightly 
committed, and not unfrequently with their 
connivance ; certain suspicious characters are 
taken up and conveyed to some secluded spot 
far out of the reach of witnesses ; every species 
of cruelty is exercised upon them ; if guilty, 
the crime is invariably confessed, and stolen 
property discovered; but a tempting bribe 
soon releases them from custody. Should they 
persist in avowing their innocence, relief from 
suffering is promised by criminating some 
wealthy individual, and in the agony of de- 
spair he is pointed to as the receiver of stolen 
goods. In his turn he is compelled to part 
with his hard-earned coin to avert the impend- 
ing danger.” 

The “coercion” employed by the police is 
no mere trifling discomfort. Does a man hesi- 
tate to criminate himself, he is lifted up by the 
moustache, which is sometimes torn off in the 
process. Does he scruple to utter a false accu- 
sation against his neighbour, his arms are tied 
behind his back, and the rope passed over the 
bough of a tree; and, while he thus hangs 
suspended between heaven and earth, he is 
ruthlessly whipped with tamarind twigs till 
the blood flows in profusion. Does he cling to 
his vile pelf, and refuse to tender a bribe to 
his tormentors, he is seared with hot irons, or 
a rope is wound tightly round a leg or an arm 
till the circulation is completely stopped, or 
the burrowing beetle is attached to™his navel 
and other sensitive parts. Nor are these the 
only modes of torture known to the guardians 
of life and property in India. Sometimes the 
wretched victim is buried up to the chin in 
mud, or fastened to the end of a long pole, and 
repeatedly dipped into awell. At other times 
he is deprived of sleep, or red chillies are 
rubb d into his eyes. Occasionally the most 
delicate parts Of his person are squeezed be- 
tween two pieces of wood or a split bamboo. 
And not unfrequently, the flesh is nipt with 
pineers, or burnt with a lighted cheroot. In 
some placesa man is compelled to “support 
another, exposed to the heat of the sun, in the 
position of horse and rider, for a few hours, 
when the rider dismounts and is ridden by the 
other for the same length of time.” And in 
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his body secured to one, and one of his legs 
raised to the greatest possible height by a rope 
attached to the other tree: in this position, 
standing upon one leg, he is left for hours, 
until he confesses, or faints, or produces the 
all-persuasive gift. 
lt may appear strange that false confessions 
of heinous offences should be obtainable by any 
other means than ill-treatment, or intense ap- 
prehension ; but there are many instances of 
persons being induced to confess, through pro- 
mise of a reward, or through assurances that 
no evil will befall them. A case of this kind 
was published in the Calcutta Review not many 
years ago. The superintendent of police having 
reported to the magistrate that a murder had 
taken place, but that he was unable to find any 
clue to the murderers, he was told that unless 
he discovered the guilty person within ten 
days, he would be dismissed the service. 
Having honestly exerted himself to no pur- 
pose, he lost his appointment, which was pro- 
mised to a subordinate officer in the magis- 
trate’s court if he succeeded in bringing about 
a conviction. This fellow coolly offered a 
reward of £10 to any one who would confess 
the crime. TT wocandidates came forward, and 
the reward was divided between them. A story 
was then artfully concocted, and the confes- 
sions being taken down in due form, were 
repeated by the supposed delinquents before 
the magistrate. They were accordingly com- | 
mitted for trial. But before the sessions court | 
they took fright, and retracted their former 
statements. The witnesses, however, whom 
they cited to prove their innocence, had been | 
gained over by the applicant for office, and | 
they were actually convicted and sentenced to | 
death. Fortunately it was discovered in time | 
that they had chanced to be confined in the 
civil gaol on the day when the murder was 
perpetrated. Had it not been for this singular | 
alibi, they would certainly have been hanged. | 
At one period a particular district was ter- | 
ribly infested with robbers, who first rendered | 
their victims insensible, and then proceeded to | 
plunder them. Their mode of proceeding may | 
be thus illustrated :—A party of poor wanderers, | 
seated one day by the side of a well, beneath | 
the grateful shade of a peepul-tree, were about 
to enjoy their frugal meal of parched grain, | 
when some more wealthy travellers, who were | 
reposing beneath the same tree, kindly offered | 
them some prepared oatmeal. This welcome | 
addition to their humble repast was accepted 
with a profusion of thanks, but no sooner had | 
they devoured the meal than they were seized | 
with stupor. On recovering their senses they | 
discovered that they had been robbed of their | 
silver bangles, armlets, and other property. of | 
course they lost no time in acquainting the | 
magistrate with their loss, who immediately | 
charged the head of the police to bring the 
offenders before him within a given time, on 
pain of dismissal. This officer accordingly 
sends one of his subordinates to the house of a 
notorious receiver of stolen goods, who presents 
a few pounds to the police, and, giving up some | 
broken bits of silver, declares that he bought 
them of such a woman. The accused naturally 
denies all knowledge of the robbery, but, on 
having a bag of dried and decayed chillies 

















thrust over her head, names two of her neigh- 
bours as accomplices. These at first prove 


hours to a vertical sun, while standing in putrid 
ordure up to their knees, and then treated to 
the chilly bag, they, too, confess their guilt, 


the truth transpired by an accident, and the 
innocent escaped the punishment due only to 
the guilty. 

In proof of the little regard to be paid to 





others, the sufferer is placed between two trees, 

















confessions before the police, it may be men- 


equally intractable, but being exposed for | 


and are committed for trial. In this case, also, | 
| 
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tioned, that in the presidency of Madras alone 
in the course of two years, 1,696 persons re. 
tracted before the Sessions Court what they had 
previously avowed, and of this number 899 
were set at liberty. And it has of late years 
been wisely ruled by the supreme criminal 
court, that an uncorroborated confession before 
a police officer shall be held as worthless, jr 
Erskine Perry, in his Bird's Lye View o 
India, gives an amusing instance of the value 
of such confessions. A native having di 
peared, suspicions were rife that he had met 
with foul play. The police, jealous of their 
reputation, and dreading dismissal, instituted 
the most careful inquiries, but all in yaip, 
They therefore induced two men to avow them. 
selves the murderers of the missing individual, 
and even to indicate the spot where they had 
laid his body. The ground being turned up, 
a quantity of bones were found, and produced 
in court. But the police had not reckoned 
on the caution and sagacity of Europeans. The 
bones were examined by a medical gentleman, 
who at once declared that they belonged to 
several different persons. At this moment the 
murdered man himself entered the court. An 
accident had detained him for nearly six months 
from his native village, and on his return the 
first thing he heard was, that the judge was 
examining the bones of his corpse. It was 
altogether a curious scene, and singularly illus. 
trative of the state of society among the lower 
class of natives. 

Such is a brief view of the police of India, 
At present they are worse than useless, nor is it 
likely that they will be materially improved 
until the number of magistrates be increased, 
and the best men chosen for the judicial rather 
than for the revenue department. 


Mr. Bazatcetre’s Drarnace Pran.— A report 
from Mr Bazalgette has been read before the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, with reference to the drain- 
age of the Surrey side of London. The estimate of 
expenses is £830,009, and the sewers are to be con- 
structed on the assumption of a much more den 
population than at present exists. There is to be a 
high level sewer and a low level sewer. The formeris 
to be constructed for diverting the sewage and rain- 
fall of a district containing nearly fifteen square miles : 
it is to commence at Clapham, and to be connected 
with Brixton, Camberwell, Peckham, and New Cross, 
by a branch from Dulwich. Into Deptford Creek, the 
high level sewer will discharge its storm-waters during 
heavy rains; and here it will be joined by the low 
level sewer, which will commence at Putney, intercept 
all the main sewers near the river, and proceed to 
Deptford (a distance of nine miles and a half), where 
being about twenty feet below the high level sewer, 
its contents will be pumped into the latter. The 
united stream will then cross Plumstead Marshes to 
a point opposite Barking Creek. At Plumstead, a 
large covered reservoir will be made, capable of gon 
taining four million cubic feet, together with pow 
engines to pump up the sewage: altogether, this will 
oceupy about fifteen acres. The sewage will finally 
be didcharged into the river within from two to four 
hours of high water. ; 
Lorp CLAarEeNnDON.—We believe (says the Mornwyg 
Post) that Lord Clarendon will return to England about 
the end of next week, as by that time it is probable 
that the affairs which require his presence at the Cou- 
gress will have been despatched. Although the pri 


| cipal Plenipotentiaries may quit Paris, it 1s expee 


that the Congress will sit for some time to come, each 
Power being represented by its second Plenipotentiary, 
who, in most cases, is its resident Minister. : 

Warrrixeton CLus—The members of this insti 
tution celebrated their eighth anniversary at the 
Freemasons’ Hall on Thursday last. The company 
fully attested the interest attached to the success of 
the Club. The announcement that the next ama 
versary would be held under their own roof gave 
general satisfaction. 

Serious Inuness or Mr. Buck, M.P.—This gentle- 
man, about ten days ayo, had a paralytic stroke at 
the platform of the Exeter Railway station. Hopes are 
entertained of his recovery, but it is thought that he 
will not return to public life. Im that case, there 
will be a vacancy in the representation of North 
Devon. Mr. Buck is in his seventy-fifth year. 

Persta.—The Persians have taken posse#sion of the 
Island of Karate, in the Persian Gulf. The Minister 
| at War of the Shah is dead. The Khan of Baral 
| has been arrested. 
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have each an article on Macaunay, that in the National being the 
It is alively paper, the liveliness giving piquaney to some really sev’ 
thought. The view it suggests of the stationariness of MACAULAY’Ss mind, 
“| its uneducableness by experience, is both novel and deep. “He Yooks on a” 
question,” it is well said, “‘ as posterity will look on it; he appeals from this 
Lrprary Tables, in Clubs and Literary Institutions, look unusually attractive | to future generations; he regards ewisting men as painful prerequisites of 
this quarter. The Westminster Review, though wanting in the lighter graces | great grandchildren.” 

which in periodicals sow ell set off the more serious exposition of principles and | Both the Netional and the British Quarterly have articles alsoon Gorrug, 
exposure of abuses—as a charming wife sets off the solid merits of her hus-| the former on his “ Characteristics,” the latter on his “Life.” Students of 
band, and makes his parties pleasant as well as important —gives us a varied and _GorrHe will find much in the former both to interest and instruct them. 
attractive list of articles; among them will be noticed a temperate and able | From the latter, we are tempted to quote this on the morality of Wilhelm 
view of the English Law of Divorce, which will be all the more effective | Meister :— 
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because it will frighten no one. The same may be said of the article on 
Sunday in Great Britain, a timely 
our social existence —the puritanical tradition. The picture drawn of Sunday 


and sober exposure of that gangrene of 


in Scotland is not overdrawn, as almost every one who has had the misery 
of spending Sundays in that country will admit. The writer, speaking of 
Scotland in the olden time, says : 

Several collections of the ordinances of the Kirk Sessions have been published 
recently, and there we have the whole record of this mournful but ludicrous his- 
tory. There are scarcely any contemporary documents which equally set before 
us the life of the quiet homely citizen of the day, or show more clearly under 
what a frightful spiritual bondage he was gradually falling. All games were 
strictly prohibited. One man is “set at the pillars” for playing at bowls on the 
Sabbath ; another is fined twenty shillings for playing at football. Salmon fishers 
gave especial trouble ; some resolute sportsmen even bade defiance to the elders 
of the Kirk, and fished in spite of them. But, generally, their tyranny was only 
too successful. We read of an unfortunate widow having to pay eight marks “for 
having spits and roasts at the fire in time of sermon.” Even peaceful exercise 
and walking in the fresh air was rigorously put down. “ Vaging’”’ in the streets, 
or a stroll to Castlehill, was punished with imprisonment. An unhappy sinner 
named David Dugall was censured for “going to Cramond on the Lord'’s-day 
morning with shoes,” and was obliged to find surety against a repetition of the 
offence. The magistrates and their spiritual rulers were to see that the ordi- 
ances of the Sessions were executed, and it was directed that they “shall go up 
and down the streets upon the Lord’s-day, after the afternoon sermon, and cause 
take particular notice of such as shall be found foorth of their houses, vaging 
upon the streets, and cause cite them before the Session, to be rebuked and cen- 
sured.” The climax of folly and tyranny was, perhaps, reached by the Edinburgh 
Sessions, who ordered, April 5, 1658, that “ the magistrates is to cause some Eng- 
lish soldiers goe along the streets, and those outparts above written, both before 
sermon and after sermon, and lay hold both upon young and old whom they find 
out of their houses or out of church.” 


The writer truly says that the stronghold of Puritanism is the class of 
small shopkeepers; and for those who know what small shopkeepers in 
England usually are, there is something very saddening in the following 
passage :— 


Unfortunately, the class of small shopkeepers is, in England, the governing 







































| The latter part of Wilhelm Meister was written, and the whole given to the 
| public, during the period when Goethe and Schiller were labouring in concert. 
| The beauties and defects of this well-known novel, at once so admirable and so 
| provoking, lie upon the surface. We cannot agree with those who regard ite 
tendancy as immoral. Its effect as a whole, is to enlarge the sympathies and to 
| gird the loins of action, Every mind in tolerable health will derive invigoration 
|from its pages. It is no more immoral than Macbeth is immoral use 
| Shakspeare does not pause to dilate on the guilt of murder. Antony and 
Cleopatra would not have been rendered more edifying had the poet reminded 
|us continually that the Queen of Egypt would have been happier in a hut 
| with the virtue she had not, than in a palace with the temperament she had, 
and that the triumvir was exceedingly foolish to lose the world for so false a 
| fair one. 
| Pleasant papers on The English Stage, and on the Conversation and ‘Poetry of 
| Rogers, help, with the two more elaborate papers just named, to set off the 
| serious articles in the National, which is altogether a very attractive number. 
| Very attractive and various also is the British Quarterly, with its due admix- 
ture of grave and gay, of lively and severe—especially severe on unfortunate 
| German theologians, who seem almost as objectionable when orthodox as 
when rationalist. Letno one pass over the paper on the Arctic Voyages, a 
capital resumé of the subject with picturesque details interspersed :— 


| The first Arctic voyage undertaken by Englishmen was characterised by an 
ominous but romantic catastrophe. Three gallant ships, built as ships had never 
| been previously constructed—tor their timbers were of surpassing strength and 
| their keels were plated with lead—swept proudly past the palace at Greenwich on 

a May morning in the year 1553. Clustered at the windows and in the turrets 
|of the building where the sixth Edward lay stretched on a couch of suffering, 
{noble dames and courtly gentlemen were assembled to cheer the mariners with 
| their presence, and bid “God 8 ” to the adventurous little fleet. Thousands 
| of the commonalty lined the banks of the stream, and eyed the bold crews who 

were about to tempt the perils of the North with feelings of curiosity, such as we 
| should entertain were it possible to launch an expedition for the planet Uranus, 
| Shouts flew from the shore to the ships, and back from the ships to the shore, 

until “‘the sky rung with the noise.” Few flotillas of discovery have probsbly 
| put to sea under more exhilarating auspices, The good wishes of the nation 
| seem to have filled its sails. It carried a letter from the king addressed to all the 


class. A few grocers and tailors can make their borough member eat his words | princes and governors of the earth, requesting them to give his servants free pas- 
and deny his opinions, because they hold his re-election in their hands. On most | sage “ by their regions and dominions.” It was furnished with a code of instrue- 
questions the shopkeeping class does not interfere; but when it does interfere, it | tions drawn up by Sebastian Cabot, the great maritime authority of the day 
is sure to be successful. Let any one, who is neither a small shopkeeper nor a| wherein he counselled the adventurers against many real and several fastastic 
Member of Parliament, reflect seriously on the debate of this session on the mo-| perils—against savages who wore the skins of lions and bears for the purpose of 
tion for opening the British Museum and National Gallery on Sunday, and he can | horrifying their foes, and against naked barbarians who haunted various coasts, 
hardly fail to see that the true leasdn it teaches is, that the franchise must be | where they swam about in the waters to seize the bodies of men, “which they 
lowered. The wrong kind of electors return the wrong kind of legislators. The coveted for meat !” The object of the expedition was to discover a short route 
higher class of artisans and of day labourers is, in thought, character, habits of | to India and Cathay, for it was hoped that by probing the north in an eastern 
reflection, even honesty, far above the class of petty shopkeepers; and if these | direction, a path might be found to those golden climes. Ina storm off Norway, 
men had votes, they might do something to regenerate the electoral body. | Sir Hugh Willoughby, the commander, was separated from his second, Richard 


1 
No more powerful argument than this for the enlargement of the franchise. 
















| Chancellor. The latter reached Archangel, and for a while escaped. The former, 


“ oo : ’ H ‘ ° 
drawing the line” with respect to Amusements. Granting that the 
Creator of the Universe can be incensed at seeing the human atom amuse 


itself on a Sabbath (c’est une tres forte supposition!) we have next to| 


settle what is an Amusement? The writer in the Westminster says, “A 


clergyman lately told us that he had been severely censured by a Sabbatarian | 


for—carrying a walking-stick on a Sunday !”” 
Another energetic protest against vexatious legislation will be found in the 
article on Medicul Despotism. 
advocate of the modern political philosophy which sees in over-legislation the 
source of ten times as many evils as those it professes to remedy ; and this | 
article is an application of those principles to Mr. HeapLam’s dangerous | 
bill. We recommend all parliamentary and medical readers to possess them- | 
selves of it, ere the bill becomes law. Indeed, the idea of making Medicine 
& monoply, and of legislating for the protection of a particular class of | 
Medical men, could never have entered'the head of a reasoning man if the | 
true nature of Medicine as an Art, not a Science, had been clearly understood. 
To give the Royal College of Physicians the? rights it claims, is as | 
rd as to give the Royal Academy of Painting an exclusive right to | 
*ppoint the Artists of Great Britain. 
The best article in the number is one with an unpromising title The Con- 
gress of Vienna, an article full of the minute knowledge and picturesque 
power which make CARLYLE so fascinating even to those who dissent from 
his opinions. The writer of this paper is an imitator of CARLYLE, but the 
Mitation springs from kindred sympathy, and does not display itself in ex- 
ternal characteristics. The picture of the Bastei and the promenaders who 
in those days made it piquant to the observer, is a picture which the reader 
Wost indifferent to Congresses of all kinds will do well to look for. 
The National Review, the British Quarterly, and the London Quarterly 


The Westminster has been long a consistent | 





One of the ludicrous aspects of this Sunday Question is the difficulty of | amas — aging esos un yey ener “alge tego por Hae 


| sepulchral—changes from thronged and bustling barques into floating hearses, 





































vance. Then he turned round and found shelter on the shores of Lapland. 
After a lapse of some months, two vessels were seen drifting at random by some 


! Russian sailors. On boarding them not a living soul could be found. The bodies 


of the men were there, stiff and frozen: but not one of the company survived to 
tell how his comrades had perished. Death sat at the helm, and in his keeping 
the secret of their fate was secure. Had he piloted the vessels back to the 
Thames with their crew of corpses, how the nation would have mourned to see 
the ships which had gone forth freighted with life and hope, return silent and 


ur space is run out before we have said half our say on the Reviews. A 
line must suffice to convey our sense of the great care and ability with which 
the London Quarterly is edited. The present number is very good. The 
article on Chemistry is especially worth reading; that on Raffaelle and his 
Cartoons will be certain to catch the eye, and need not be commended, 





THE ARGUMENT FROM DESIGN, 

Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation. By the Rev. James McCosh, LL.D., 
and George Dickie, M.D. Edinburgh: Constable and Co. 
Pavey dealt many a damaging blow to the Church he served with such re- 
markable talent, but the most damaging of all we believe to have been his 
delightful work on “ Natural Theology.” Of course he was unconscious of the 
harm he was doing; he did it with the best intentions ; he thought he was 
vanquishing infidelity. Nor can we, personally, express anything but grati- 
tude to him. His Natural Theology placed the scalpel in our hands, and 
completely banished from our minds the belief in that “ design” he had 
taken so much pains to prove. To him we directly owe our interest in the 
organic sciences, and indirectly our emancipation from the metaphysical 
theology which calls in the dangerous aid of science. We believe that 
“ Natural Theology” has made and will continue to make ten sceptics for one 
whose belief it strengthens, Nor can it be otherwise. Those who believe 
already, do not need the confirmation of science ; those who do not believe 
will assuredly find no evidence in science; but many of those who ere 
hesitating will have their belief rudely shaken by the appeal to science. 
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fi ment from desigr is not an argument philosophically tenable, 
requ ayes admitted by men of eminence potiplsty oak Kant to John 
Fenrx Newman. It is worse than untenable, it is suicidal. It forces the 
houghts*»f men in directions where there is no issue but scepticism or equi- 
vocation, where men must either abandon their logic, and mentally equivo- 
cate, or must go right through to the complete denial of the very wisdom 
and benevolence they have been seeking. It teaches them to look upon this 
vuniverse as a sort of workshop in which avery skilful artificer is to be seen at 
work. It teaches them that the wisdom of God is similar to the wisdom of 
man, only greater in degree; that God’s benevolence chooses the same means 
as man’s benevolence ; and that by the aid of the scalpel and the microscope 
(with a flavour of metaphysics) man can penetrate the “ intentions” of the 
Creator. 
This is not a religious conception, nor does it induce religious thoughts. 
For our own part, we have the strongest repulsion against all such concep- 
tions, as degrading to the Deity, and obstructive to human progress. The 
Natural Theologian thinks he has made a great point when he can say “ Man 
builds his ships, and constructs his arches, but how poor are his efforts com- 
pared with those of the Divine Architect!’ Until some idiot shall arise to 
proclaim that Man is equal to the Creator, it is surely very idle to prove the 
superiority of Divine Wisdom. Meanwhile, it is an extraordinary mode of 
showing reverence, to prove that the Creator “ contrives”’ in his omnipotence 
just as man does in his impotence. Read this passage—a typical passage — 
from the work before us :— 


























































































The fisher, as he prepares the bladder to make the edges of his net float on the 
water, may observe that the sea-weed is buoyed on the surface of the deep by a 
contrivance more ingenious than his own, that is, by vesicles which act as floats. 
Most fishes have one or more bladders filled with air, the amount of which is 
regulated by the will of the animal, so that it can vary its depth, sink or rise to 
the surface, as may suit its purposes. The fisher, too, may see that if he has nets 
to catch the food needful for his sustenance, so also have spiders and other species 
of avimals, 

The shepherd knows how much care and watchfulness are necessary in order to 
protect his flocks from the wild beasts which attack them, and is thus led to 
admire the instincts of those animals, such as the deer, which set a watch to give 
a signal of danger. The hunter knows how much cunning he must exercise in 
order to come within reach of the wild animals pursued by him, and should not 
withhold a feeling of wonder when he observes how their instincts lead the brutes 
to show such dexterity in —T their natural enemies. The weapons with 
which he and the fisher attack the animals which they wish to seize or kill, 
do not point more clearly to a p 
teeth, with which they defend themselves. The Aphrodite hispida, for example, 


the body by a muscular apparatus, and in order to prevent them, when drawn in, 


horny sheath, which closes on the barbs in the act of retraction. 


rather a regard to the position of the species. 


frequently of the colour of the covert in which they hide themselves? Thu 


take the grey hue of the pasture among which they are usually found. 


and with respect to the ‘ benevolence,’ there are these awkward considera 


contrivance for escape, when we think of the suers thus frustrated 
Observe the utter futility of the argument. e are first called upon t 
admire the ‘admirable contrivances’ which enable ithe predatory animal t 
secure its prey, and then we are to admire the ‘ admirable contrivances’ wit 


ployed playing at hide and seek! 
Take another case. 


having ensconced itself it grows, reproduces, and finally destroys the sheep 
Here is a magnificent organism sacrificed to a parasite. 


would have destroyed the parasite. 
Does it not force us to admit that the argument o 


that all attempts to explai 
discouragement. Theology calli 


subdue his enemy, and when the 


cases the design is not clear, and the 
as in the other cases it seemed benev 
evade these difficulties, and to 


seems as absolutely malevoler 


is furnished with very curious weapons of defence; they are harpoons with a re 
double series of barbs; these are retractile, and the animal can draw them into 


from injurmg the animal itself, each barbed spine is furnished with a two-bladed 
Some of these 
provisions have a reference to the native instincts of the animals; others have 


Thus we find that those liable to alge: et Ree or sie FP ee 
be chased as prey often take the colour of the ground on which they habitually classes in Germany, neither of them, indeed, the most highly intellectual im 


feed. The riflemen of our army are dressed in the hue which is deemed least the nation. 
conspicuous, and which is best fitted for concealment; and is there not an equally 
clear proof of design furnished by the circumstance that fishes are often of the | form a class. 
colour of the ground over which they swim, and that wild animals are not un- 


__ It appears to us that any student, not biassed, would feel disposed to con- 
sider these examples as derogatory to Divine Wisdom and Benevolence. In 
each of these examples the ‘ contrivance’ of man is the better contrivance ; 


tions—1. If it was benevolent in the Creator to make animals frequently t men 
of the same colour as their habitat because thereby they escaped their | of historical (and sometimes perhaps unhistorical) facts and anecdotes, 
pursuers ; what are we to consider it when the animals are not the colour of | brought together with considerable industry, but without much art ; and, in 
their habitat, and do not escape their pursuers? what are we to consider this 


which these other contrivances are frustrated—as if Divine Wisdom were em- 


Having created sheep and sent them browsing over | philosophic and self-denying search after knowledge. 
the lovely hillsides, what can we think of the benevolence which created an 


animal whose development is only possible in the brain of that sheep, where | for historical details, and who has fallen on a vein of inquiry which affords 


Human contrivers | animus against royalty and aristocracy in his books. 
would surely have either contrived that the parasite should find its food 
elsewhere, or ina less vital part of the sheep ; or, failing in power to do that, 
This is the plain sense of the matter. 
t design is suicidal? Does} gossip. p : 
it not point, as hundreds of illustrations ape to the solemn fact that life is | abstained from making his memoirs of courts and aristocracies more Of & 
a mystery, and that our logic cannot unriddle the secret of the universe ; and 
the inexplicable must end in scepticism or | hasty and careless redaction of his materials. : f 
in the aid of Zoology and Physiology is| The Memoirs of the Court of Austria are amongst the most important 0 
like the horse who, we are told wh Phoedrus, called in the aid of man to 
d 


t. It will not do for the teacher to| his business, and has performed it carefully. ; ~~ 
say that “ the ways of the Lord are inscruta- | to be almost as popular in England as in Germany, for it presents that co 

ble.” Inserutable they are; but the teacher pretends to scrutinize and dis- 
cover them in many cases, and only remembers they are inscrutable when | of Book Clubs. 
they balk his theory. If human reason is appealed to, human reason must be 


—s 
heard throughout. If we are allowed to interpret according to human 
analogies, and to call those things benevolent which in a human government 
would be benevolent, we must a/so interpret those other things as malevolent 
which in a human government would be malevolent. This is what the un- 
biassed intellect necessarily detects; and this is why the argument froin 
design is so dangerous. At first the student is in raptures with the proofs of 
design and benevolence; he ends by discouragement at the proofs of 
unskilfulness and malevolence. This wondrous frame of ours he can never 
sufficiently admire, until the Natural Theologian steps in to make every 
organ a “ text,” and then the extreme complexity of the organism bringing 
with it a readiness to get “ out of order,” and thus, not only to frustrate its 
original “ design,” but to become the source of frightful anguish, not only to 
the individual but to his innocent descendants, makes the student pause; then 
doubt, finally disbelieve. | We know the answer which the Natural Theolo. 
gian has ready, but the answer satisfies no inquirer, stedfast for the truth, 
We know, indeed, that an idiot at large has written a book he calls God in 
Disease, in which he doubtless proves that Disease itself is an exquisite refine- 
ment of benevolence, and exerts his ingenuity in showing how the vis medj- 
catriz effects a cure; omitting, of course, those cases in which it does not 
effect a cure, and omitting all consideration of why cure was necessary, why 
disease itself was ordained. ait > 

In truth, as long as man continues to make God in his own image, to 
assume that the Divine Wisdom can only be Human Wisdom on a | 
scale, and that Divine Benevolence can act only as human benevolence would 
act, there will continue to be a degradation of our religious conceptions, and 
anarchy in our Churches. Why not confess our utter ignorance where know- 
ledge is impossible? Why pretend the Mystery is no Mystery, but that we 
can raise the veil and disclose the secret of the universe ? Which is the more 
religious attitude, that of the Theologian who studies Nature with a view of 
detecting the “admirable contrivances” of the Creator, so that he may prove 
God to be a successful builder, carpenter, hunter, nurse, and warrior (this is 
what Natural Theology, in so many words, attempts), and who thus ‘explains’ 
the great mystery of life, or that of the Philosopher who, acknowledgin, 
the incommensurable nature of the mystery, bows reverently before it, an 
studies Nature that he may understand what is, rather than what was in- 
tended ? 

Our protest against the argument which forms the basis of Typical Forms 
and Special Ends in Creation, lias carried us so far that, although we have 
only touched the subject we have exhausted our limits. But as the work is 


than the instruments, whether claws or | too remarkable to be so passed over we shall recur to it next week for more 


detailed criticism. 


THE COURT OF AUSTRIA. 

Memoirs of the Court, Aristocracy, and Diplomacy of Austria. 3y Dr. E Vebse. 
Translated from the German by Franz Demmler. In 2 vols. ; Longmans. 

Dr. Vense’s long series of volumes entitled The History of the German 

Courts since the Reformation, has created a great sensation among two 





One of these is the reading, but not well-read, class, and the 
other the royal—for in Germany royal families are numerous enough 
No books are more constantly “out” when you ask for them 
at the circulating libraries in Germany; and almost every division of the 
s| series has been in its turn forbidden by the censorship of one or other of 


the back of the young turbot may be seen of the same colour as the sand on | the German Courts. In most of the German States, too, the presence of the 
which it lies. The red grouse and red deer are of the colour of the heath 
ou which they feed, whereas the lapwing and curlew, themselves and their eggs, 


author was even less tolerated than that of his books, and at last he is expi- 
ating a little extra audacity or extra carelessness in relation to the Court of 
Wiirtemberg by a six months’ imprisonment. 

What, then, is the character of these books which have the double honour 
of being at once popular and proscribed? Are they attractive to the popular 
reader because they are written with the fascinating talent of a Macaulay, or 
- | dangerous to royalty because they are charged with democratic ideas? 
Neither the one nor the other. Dr. Vehse’s memoirs are simply collections 


many cases, being little more than a‘patch-work of extracts from a variety of 
? | sources, more or less accessible to the common reader. The ostensible reason 
o | for their proscription is, that they narrate a few falsehoods ; the real reason, 
o | probably, is that they narrate a great many inconvenient. facts, casting any- 
h | thing but a favourable light on hereditary royalty and aristocracy : thus, too, 
is the reason of their attractiveness for the public. Dr. Vehse’s books satisfy 
curiosity, whereas German histories generally will satisfy nothing but the most 
i He is neither a phi- 
losopher, an historian, nor a good writer; but simply a man who has a taste 
? | abundant material for popular compilations. There is no trace of a ps 

He merely does not 
“believe in the great as people believe in ghosts,” and he looks on kings, 
queens, and dukes and duchesses in the same light in which we most of us 
look at our common fellow-mortals—namely, as objects of unrestrained 
It is to Dr. Vehse’s credit that, holding this point of view, he has 


chronique scandaleuse, and that the worst fault he can be accused of is a too 


Dr. Vehse’s series, occupying, in the original, eleven volumes. Having made 


le was placed upon his back found that | our acquaintance with them in that original form, we can appreciate the ad- 
he had become the servant of his ally. To combat sceptics by “ evidences 


of design” forces not only sceptics but believers to consider closely what | the omission of uninteresting lists of officials, to the convenient size of two 
these evidences are. The result of the serutiny is that, although in many 


cases the design seems clear, and the purpose benevolent, in many other | dress. 


vantage now offered to readers, of an excellent English edition, reduced, by 


moderate octavo volumes, and in every way made more appetising by its ee 
For, Dr. Vehse is one of those writers who have nothing to lose bY 
it | translations; and, in the present case, we have a translator who onto 

In this form, the work is likely 


promise between amusement and “ instruction” so precious to the members 





And the history of the Austrian court and aristocracy from the days of the 
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i cracked Max until those of Francis Joseph, is eminently | were strictly forbidden to utter in his presence the words “death” ani “ small- 
balf-wise, half eminently edifying, too, if it be edifying to have abundant pox.” He had not himself been afflicted with this disorder ; but he a been 
‘on of Oxenstiern’s rather musty observation to his son—“ See | shocked by it in the case of the Empress. His readers received from hi!v in 
with how little wisdom the world is governed.” For, to the list of Thee ee ere ‘ee aA ae fe ll not to be spoken 
with little wisdom, the House of Hapsburg can furnish as hand- of, ea it reminded him of the inoculation of the small-pox. His ran 

for 





some a contingent as any royal house in Europe : the greater number of its | 11.) was never to be alluded to. When the , Von Binder, 
precious ions being, apparently, Nature’s experiments in the production of | vears his friend and confidant, died, Xaverius Raidt, the Prince’s reader, oxp 
the utmost amount of imbecility with the utmost amount of despotic, self- | himself in this way : “Baron Binder isno longer to be found.” The prin on. alee 
assertion, and obstinate bigotry. One redeeming point there was in the very _ some moments silence, replied : “Est il mort? Il étoit cependant assez vieux.” 
of them—the love of music and the arts, and the exceptions to the Binder was one year and a half younger than Kaunitz. To another of his readers, 
imbecility of the later Hapsburgs—Maria Theresa and her son Joseph-~are | Secretary Harrer, at that time a man of sixty, he once said: “ Mais comment 
= he most fascinating characters in history. The grandeur of the | est-il possible, que de jeunes gens, comme vous, blient des ch pareilies ?” 
pus | Empire and its importance in the scales of European power, lift the | The news of the death of Frederic the Great reached him in this way :—his reader, 
Hest details about the personnel of its court quite above that character of | with apparent absence of mind, told him that a courier had just arrived from 
smailest « ae agp é he netty ¢ Berlin at the Prussian ambassador’s with the notifications of King Frederic 
ssip which belongs to some of Dr. Vehse’s volumes on the petty courts o Willi Kauni f time stiff and motionless in hi chair, sh 
A semi-idiot, who happens to be named of Hapsburg, has a pas- | William. Kaunits eat for some time sua and mo eS —_ 
yermany. 4 | 1 th ceamne fas costes Of Gn. teeek denen | ing no sign of having understood the hint. At last he rose, walked slowly 
sion i tere ‘iene mee Ba . I the room, then sat down and said, raising we gowas to meres "ime ! when 
icissitudes in the y 4 me : : . : i i ble the diadem ?” i 
One of the most striking facts made evident in Dr. Vehse’s volumes is the — pire ie gama Secu which the Seeeeenn pay Bea 
wholesale apostacy of the Austrian aristocracy. In no country, affected by | with the words : “'The Emperor signs no more.” 
the Reformation, has “ conversion” been so palpably an affair of selfish cal-| ‘Ppis kind of anecdotic sketching is abundant in the book, and, as it is 
culition as in Austria Pie he First, the prospect of sharing the Church | oonnected with a continuous survey of the fortunes of the Austrian Empire, 
lands was an irresistible on held = y LD genre ayo re - - | readers will be at once amused, and put in possession of a general co! i 
Austrian aristocracy in shoals. In 1596, says Dr. Vehse, when Ferdi-| of austrian history, whieh is likely to be acceptable to the great majority, 
nand (afterwards Emperor) celebrated Easter in his capital of Gritz, he was . 











almost the only one who took the sacrament, according to the Romish rite, COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS 
there bemg not er asaya oe ts besides os on ae n. is a Colonial Constitutions: An Outline of the Constitutional History and existing Gi : 
whole of the arch-duchy of Austria there were, of all the noble houses, only | of the British Dependencies. By Arthur Mills. . M 


five, in Carinthia seven, and in Styria not more than one that had remained | Ty English nation has been conquering and colonising for nearly three 
Papists. When the tide turned, after the Thirty Years’ War, the re-conver- | hemedicod years, and though some of its colonies have been lost, and others 
sions were equally wholesale. . ’ ‘ : we: p ruined, the result is, that it possesses more than a seventh of the habitable 

One of the most interesting figures in Austrian history is Prince Eugene. globe. Considering these circumstances, it is remarkable that we have had. 
Dr. Vehse, in his usual “ promiscuous” way, collects abundant traits of the | no Colonial History. The gradual acquisition of India has been frequently 
generous hero :— described upon an elaborate plan ; attentior has been bestowed, also, on the 

Eugene was a small mau, not at all handsome. His appearance by no means | North American Colonies and on separate territories in the East, West, and 
belied the country where he had received his education—it was completely that | South; but the great historical series, with its fascinating episodes of dis- 
ofa Frenchman. His complexion was dark, but remarkably clear; his face thin, covery, settlement, conflict, has been completely and unaccountably neglected. 
long, and strongly — by a large prominent nose, with —— ny those - 2! For a ‘summary ha still depend on Heeren, for Martin’s unweildy com- 
horse. He wore his own black hair, with two small atiff curls: between his |.) .- é “ ‘ : . > 
fiftieth and sixtieth year, when he began to turn grey, he assumed a large flowing pilations are neither readable nor trustworthy, Mr: Arthur Mills, stud 

a Wieente fing point 4 s dane wean thie aan: Shaw eee aes this undeveloped subject, presents a dry, but systematic epitome of the Con- 
wig. e only fine point about his face was his eyes; they were dark and full of | “|” 7 fi aa ee 30 : 
animation. His glance electrified his soldiers, and won the hearts of the women. stitutional History of the British Dependencies, and of the political relations ac- 
It would, however, have been difficult at first sight to recognise in him the great tually existing between them and the Imperial executive in London. This 
man; he even looked remarkably silly, had a trick of gazing into the clouds, and, | Volume, though in no sense supplying the place of a Colonial History, is a well- 
like Frederick II., continually took Spanish snuff from his waistcoat pocket ;| arranged manual, clear, concise, and authentic. In an introductory chapter the 
which suggested to Pope the saying, that Eugene took as many towns as snuff. | open questions of policy connected with our Colonial system are reeapitu 
In his movements he showed an incessant restlessness, yet it was tempered by | with comparative notes, from ancient and modern annals in illustration of cer- 
manly vigour and princely, dignified bearing; and in the intercourse with the | tain parallels which Mr. Mills undertakes to justify or destroy. He next 
world he observed the most measured deportment, and even reserve. His im-| peyjews historically the relations between the Home and Colonial Govern- 
pulses all came from within, and he never allowed them to be overruled by any mente, os affected b original charters, by conquests, cessions, or discoveries, 
extraneous cause. At the first meeting he was, in most instances, of chilly cold- ee hon th a y d oe .? be arcade from thess under the 
ness, taciturn, and reserved. His temperament was tender and sanguine; and he ran oar. Copendencies possessing on re 

control of councils, companies, or military governors, and analyses the power 


was full of plans and ideas, which unceasingly occupied his mind. In the prime . : . 
of life, he seldom slept more than about three hours. He possessed a remarkable of the local assemblies, the remnants of prerogative, and other details eon- 


instinct for reading the future. Whilst, in 1708, he was encamped before Lisle, nected with Colonial policy and _administration. Upon this: well-pre = 
he was, in the afternoon of the 14th of October, suddenly seized with an irresist- basis, Mr. Mills proceeds to examine in several groups, the political 
ible drowsiness. In this sleep he dreamed that he saw his mother dead in the | of the European, Asiatic, African, American, and Australian dependencies 
trenches. The struggle to reach her awoke him. He told his dream to his | of Great Britain, regarding Mauritius and St. Helena as African, and the 
adjutant ; and soon afterwards news came from Brussels that, at that same} Antilles and the Falkland Isles as American dependencies. 
hour, his mother had died there. The courtiers at Vienna used to sneer at these Six reasons have been given why a State should retain its colonies ; that 
fancies of Eugene. But he had an iron will, and a clear strong head ; in fact, an it may levy tribute fi them; that th ay contribute to its defen i 
Italian intellect, but a German heart, full of gentleness and sympathy. He was | ¢; of w y h regs ; sea Rg re ward Hs pe l rich aoe 
called “the Noble Chevalier ;” and chivalrous he was to the heart’s core, as a ane aS wan, hes eee ee A eaagnel and mae ieee men 
lover, a friend, or an enemy. He was always noble, generous, and forgiving, a foe they may furnish it with markets ; they pany Saree © school of sea 
to all flattery and fawning obsequiousness ; and he detested everything like un- engaged in the omy trade ; that they may draw off its redundant _ 
truth and falseness. He never made a promise which he could not keep. The criminal transportation. Which of these advantages, asks Mr. Mills, does 
winner of thirteen great battles, he was adorned by the most unaffected modesty, | Great Britain derive from her present colonial policy? When she once 
Moderation and disinterestedness, at that time the qualities rarest to be met with attempted to tax her colonies, she lost them. Even her Eastern conquests 
at Vienna, were prominent features of his character. Never did Eugene show the yield nothing to the imperial revenue. In time of war, she has invariably had 
least jealousy of his great friend Marlborough; not even when the latter, after | to defend her transmarine settlements, and it was a new phase in her history, 
their joint victory of Hochstiidt-Blenheim, received for his reward the Imperial | that during the Russian conflict, Canada and Australia offered to strengthen 
ay of — His honesty commanded the respect of every one. | her arms by contributions of men and money. The territorial revenues have 
eused to say, “honesty is not an indispensable, but it is the best quality of a urrendered Local Legislatures. 
true statesman.” Villars, when he negotiated with Eugene the Fonse of Rastadt, oma = a ~~ r - 4 Trey: ota being graduall: 
wrote home to the Minister of State, Torcy, “ Nothing in my life ever gave me |_- Ne ey ad i ee far si were Aes: free pees. f 
#0 much trouble as the necessity of not giving offence to the honesty of Eugene ; ot im ep favour of thé more gencrems and far-sighted policy M pee: 
for the character of the prince inspires every one with veneration.” Differential duties, one by —_ = i bolished, so that Brazil and the United 
eels is another character whose points are very well marked by Dr. ps gee Boy pity edi cos ae a prose Be és mad 
Siac ¢ 4 . Vv; or . ’ 
: f the Navigation Laws has destroyed the privilege of an exclusive i 
Kaunitz, who presided over the destinies of Austria, was tall : £ . i ood Fas — ituati 
muscular, ‘of wnthede a lithe y ey : "his ecto rok “milk-white’ bis heat wade. SS Seen enenen, See os & ey ‘of tral 
blonde, his eyes blue, very fine, and although ordinarily of a calm expression, yet oe | ae of Canada, rad gent Pee nite S 2 Th 
now and then flashing with the keen glance of the eagle; his brow was a little Chess colenae <e net ries ce — ully a one 
arched, his nose aquiline, his chin somewhat prominent, his mouth delicately majority of emigrants, instead of ming colonists, ying So Ry dah rights 
formed and rather small. Kaunitz used to wear a remarkable tie-wig with a pro- beyond the —_ have preferred to become citizens of America. he results 
fusion of curls, which, to cover every wrinkle on his forehead, ran across it in a of a more liberal policy In the British Colonies have yet to be u 
tigzag line. He seems to have been the inventor of the art of powdering, prac. | As to the transportation of convicts, it is a plan violently in dispute, being by 
per also by the famous Prince de Ligne; who used to walk to and fro through a | some regarded as the propagation-of a curse, by others as the legitimate use 
ag line of servants, each of whom had a different shade of hair-powder, white, ofa colony. The British dependencies, then, involve, on the whole, an ex- 
ue, yellow, and pink, to throw at his wig, which, after this combined operation, | penditure of imperial revenues, amounting to three millions sterling annually, 
es what _ considered to be the perfection of evenness and colouring. | will confer, in future, no patents of exclusive commerce, have not attracted 
m 2 very a8 * ets fe ies ivaitain ane Mit ne iin “ " ra . Ss ‘ th ° cannot long 
Placed himself Sian aatboth sttaaae. Wi the iaaiee sree = Wino fo ay eS ae ps arte Mo skee — oe nsists 
bstead of red) stockings, and made his appearance with a bag to his wig, and their regs | egy ee be eel rogre ie roe pee pe 
With a large muff. Although he had been told to comply with existing customs pe emp: we a ee oy i i 
esha tt alernre Pe ee eee . *| with that of the political commercial prosperity of the Empire, while 
w t always do so. He was everywhere, except when at court, accom > : x 3 . : 
Penied by a large bulldog”... - ) other nations, poy bys! colonies, have lost at the same time their rank, 
No one has ever understood better than Kaunitz did, the art of making life their influence, all that made them flourish in peace or war. As long = 
Pleasant to himself and to others. It must also be said, that no one has ever Portugual held her chain of forts and factories along the coast of India and 
— such anxious care of his life as he. Whatever could remind him of dying | Africa, and in the Malayan Archipelago, she rivalled in power and opulence 
to be carefully kept in the background. All the persons usually about him ‘the foremost states of the world, and it was not the extravagant expansion, 

















its basis, and led to 
monopely, , were the principles 
as world was satisfied with bigotry, 
than forty thousand soldiers of Portu- 


Ce ntl pe ar Name Segre Now, the 
Azores and Madeira, Angola and Mozambique, an Indian and a Chinese 
factory, and a few slave-depots in Africa, are the relics of that corrupt 
dominion. Spain, at first more politic, but as absolute, as avaricious, and as 
fanatical, was not enfeebled by the expansion of her forces, or by 
the possession of the South American territories, but by the decay 
of her political faculties, which struck a lethargy into the limbs of the 
Empire. The French and the Dutch have both lost their principal colonies ; 
but they never ado a policy like that which is now the recognised basis 
of the British Colonial system. They treated their Colonists as subjects, 
without the claims of citizenship, and the Colonists, amid the collisions of 
the maritime powers, did not adhere to the parent State with that tenacity 
with which almost every British dependency, during the last general war, 
adhered in content and tranquillity to the British Empire. 

Thirty-eight Colonial Governments are subordinated to the Colonial Office, 
three in Europe, three in Asia, eighteen in Africa, seventeen in America, six 
in Australia, in addition to others peculiarly constituted. They are distri- 
buted into dependencies possessing ntative institutions under grants or 
Charters, as Jamaica, and all the older West Indian Colonies, the North 
American Colonies, excepting Canada and Newfoundland, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Malta, dependencies obtained by conquest, known as Crown Colo- 
nies and governed bythe Crown, as Gibraltar, Heligoland, Labuan, Ceylon, Ma- 





ritins, Natal, Kaffraria, Trinidad, St. Lucia, and dependencies provided by Act | 


of Parliament with separate constitutions, as Canada, Newfoundland, the Aus- 
tralian colonies, New Zealand, the Western African Settlements, St. Helena, 
the Falkland Isles, Hong Kong, and the territories of the East India Com- 
pany. Mr. Mills devotes to each of these Constitutions a separate chapter or 
explanatory section, cnabling the student of colonial politics to understand, 
at a glance, the results of ‘all the legislation that has taken place, for the es- 
tablishment of local assembliesand executives, either grafted upon the privileges 
conferred by ancient Charters, or conceded to young communities, animated 
by a popular spirit, conscious of their importance and disdainful of arbitrary 
control. 





A LADY AMONG THE MORMONS. 
The Mormons at Home; with some Incidents of Travel from Missouri to California, in 
1852-53. By Mrs. B. G. Ferris. Sampson Low. 
Tats is a genuine, graphic book, a real glimpse of Mormon life and manners. 
Mrs. Ferris is a lady with strong monogamic principles, who abhors the 
many-wived citizens of Utah, and utters her abhorrence, at times, in an 
amusing, and not in an impressive fashion; she is unable to judge the Mor- 


mon community from any but this single poit of view; she loathes poly- | 


gamy as she would loathe cannibalism, and her unvarying topic is the 
depravity of that institution. She is certainly right. Polygamy, wherever 
practised, defiles society, and degrades women; but Mrs. Ferris cannot un- 


derstand, even though she describes, other aspects of Mormonism which | 


redeem it from the charge of being no more than an organisation of sen- 
suality. It is a morbid social development representing some of the dissatis- 
faction, the unrest, the mental perturbation of the age. But Mrs. Ferris 


sees in Utah only the Alsatia of prohibited passions, and it is not a little | 
curious that her observations, narrowed by her incessant contemplation of one | 


obnoxious habit, should be on general topics candid and agreeable. But she 
is, in many senses, a clear sighted traveller, and her narrative, intrinsically 
attractive from its close view of Mormon civilisation, owes much of its 
interest to her lively style, and her fresh and pleasant sketches by the way. 

Her husband was appointed, in 1852, to be the United States Secretary at 
Utah, and she, being unwilling to trust him alone in that city of ambiguous 
fame, undertook a journey to the Great Salt Lake, wintered among the Mor- 
mons, and in the spring of 1853 returned, by way of California, to Missouri. 


So here is an authentic description of the Salt Lake society, written by the | 
wife of an Amerjcan official, who professes to have penetrated into more 


harem secrets than she chooses to disclose. A prejudiced woman she is, 
assuredly, and strong in pious implacability ; but we have had so many forged 
stories of residences in Geah, that an authentic history of the city and the 
people, the plain, the Lake, the houses, streets, tents, tabernacles, and festive 
saloons, is welcome indeed. Mrs. Ferris started from St. Louis, on 
the Missouri river, and, at Independence, struck off by land, west- 
ward, for her journey across “‘the Plains.” At first the route lay over 
flowery undulations, diversified by open woods and a few settlers’ plantations, 
and ever and anon enlivened by troops of mounted Indians, or camps of the 
Shawnees, the men with the traditional scalp-tufts and scarlet blankets, the 
women with red leggings, embroidered mocassins, and beaded girdles. Round 
their evening fires, flickermg in the dark, they looked like the shadows of 
Wish-ton-Wish ; indeed, rumours floated on the Plains that the Shawnees 
were not too degenerate to come “with uncouth gallop through the night” 
upon unprotected travellers. Mrs. Ferris says that the mules were pro- 
digiously frightened when an alarm arose, and thronged to the bell-pony for 
protection. “ You must know,” she adds, “that mules look upon horses as 
superior beings, and will follow them with humble submission.”’ Across the 
Big Vermilion, across the Big Blue, with flocks of antelopes coursing over 
the plain, to Fort Kearney, where Mrs. Ferris—imaginative lady !—expected 
to see a massive front of granite walls, a moated fortress, bastioned and para- 
petted, and where she found a two-storeyed house, a low range of barracks 
and magazines, and a gentlemanly officer arrayed in civilian modesty. Up 
the valley of the Platte, among the villages of the Cheyennes, over a country 
variegated by bright red rocks, by cedars and firs, by white and coloured 
alkaline efflorescences, to the Sweet Water, to the Wind-River Mountains— 
gigantic and piled with sncw—across the Rocky Range to the Pacific Springs, 
still westward over a maze of streams, to the Big Mountain, amid a wilder- 
ness of crags, chasms, and defiles—the travellers pushed on ; and at length, 
gaining a high point in the descending pass, the Mormon territory came in 












view. There was the wide, es lake, 
— was the biateeineh 

si— 

We had not travelled far from the mouth of the canon, befo Captain 

pointed to the right, and cried out, “There is the city What a i ane bel 
tacle! We beheld what seemed a thickly-settled nei hbourhood, © ng 
about a mile distant from us, composed of low, lead-coloured dwellings wid 
single white building occupying a prominent position—no steeples, mi wath &, 
cupolas! Could that really be the Mormon capital? Was that to conatit; te = 
home for the next six months? Our party were in high spirits; and the here 
animals seemed animated with a premonition of approaching rest. , very 


Imagining herself in “a prison-house of mountains,” seated on g 
wilderness between the Atlantic and Pacific, Mrs. Ferris began to dread 
coming winter; but an open door, a blazing fire, a well-spread table, 
cheerful family, welcoming her husband and herself, made some diff . 
in the prospect. Still, she had misgivings. Polygamy was not to her ag et 
an undoubted reality, but a dread rumour. Therefore, when Judge — 
and Judge Shaver, Gentile residents of the valley, came in, she |j 
attentively for hints of Mormon manners. They were, however, she com. 
plains, clothed in “ non-committalism,” and disclosed nothing. 

A month’s residence brought some revelations. First, Mrs. Ferris gj 
covered that, barbarous as the Mormons were, they had a well-selected public 
library. But she diseovered, also, that polygamy did exist, and vague 
- an abduction by Brigham Young seem to have been engendered in her 
ancy :— 

We are unquestionably in the midst ofa society of fanatics, who are controlled 
by a gang of licentious villains, and it will require all our circumspection to get 
along smoothly. 


with a mountain 
, beyond and around the teens a 


/ 


Moreover, 


The very day after we arrived, while wholly absorbed in reading the news from 
home, I was suddenly startled by a pair of eyes glaring in at the west window 
belonging to a malignant looking man who was engaged in training some vines on 
that side of the house. Of course he desisted when he found himself observed: 
but I detected him, afterwards, repeating the same thing ina very furtive manner. 
If this man has not committed murder, it has been for want of opportunity, | 
have since learned that he lives but a short distance from us, upon the same lot,in 
a long, low, underground log hut, covered with thatch and earth. 


The “ Gentiles” are the residents who are not Saints—the Saints being 
the Elect, rebels against the monogamic law. No sooner did Mrs. Ferris see 





one of these than she longed to know the number of his wives; no sooner 
, did she see a wife than she asked timorously, “An only wife?” It 
may be conceived, then, how much she has to say of eight-wived 
men, of a man who had married a whole family of daughters, of families in 
which one mother was quelling a revolt among her children, while her eal 
| league was quelling a revolt among hers, and of Brothers who flogged their 
fair consorts into polygamic docility. But she must sketch the Mormons’ 
town :— 

The mass of the dwellings are small, low, and hut-like, and generally a little 
back from the street. Some of them literally swarmed with women and chil 
dren; and had an aspect of extreme want of neatness. The streets and sidé 
, walks are very broad. One thing is peculiar; at nearly every street-crossing ®% 
little stream of water, pebbly, clear, and sparkling, with usually a plank for the 
foot-passenger. These little streams have been conducted from a mountain creek 
of some size, for the purpose of watering the city. 

There are two classes of wives, the Sealed and the Spiritual, but Mrs, 
Ferris was unable to comprehend the distinction. She was principally con- 
cerned in reckoning the wives of her Mormon acquaintance, among others, 
a man “ by the name of Clawson,” who took as his supplemental bride “a 
| girl by the name of Judd :”’— 

Punishment will no doubt come in due season; but justice, in this instance, 
seems amazingly slow. I would have it swift and terrible. 


The little confidences poured into Mrs. Ferris’s ears by the Mormon ladies 
revéaled to her the existence of a system of discipline as well as a system of 
pleasantry, in the harems, which she refrains from describing. But her 
illustrations are suggestive. Elder Snow, calling, talked with her. He 
' seemed a polished, liberal man, too refined and too moral to be a polygamist. 

But Mrs. Ferris was too easily deceived. This wretch had two houses, six 
| wives, and twelve children :— 

In the principal hut, the real wife sits at the head of the table, and pours out 
tea and coffee for the rest of the bevy. 


| Next came aclimax. She saw a man returning from a religious serviee im 

| the Tabernacle, with his four wives, “all lovingly locking arms.” “The 

| male animal,”’ she says, “ was in the centre, and the two that were sealed 

| lately were nearest his person, the other two were outsiders.” Another Saint 
was followed by his “three Spirituals,” in Indian file. Within the Taber- 

| nacle itself she heard Mormon discourses. When she cross-examined the 

| Saints, they argued for polygamy; when she touched the spirituals, they 
blushed. In the Social Hall she saw a Mormon festivity :— 

We went sufficiently late not to be among the first arrivals, and were ushered 
into an ante-room, to be divested of cleaks and shawls. From this, a short flight 
of steps brought us into a long saloon, where six cotillions were in active motion. 
Another short flight landed us on a raised platform, which overlooked the 
dancing party, and here a band of music was in the full tide of performance. 
| The dais was well accommodated with seats, including two or three sofas, 0D 
which were elders and apostles reclining, with a few of their concubines. Brg: 
ham was there, and had his hat on, according to his usual habit. 


’ 


The most shocking “ feature ’’ was the impudence of Mr. Parley Pratt: 


Parley Pratt marched up with four wives, and introduced them successively 98 
Mrs. Pratts. 


Besides, she says, each man danced with two women at a time. 

One Mormon, known to Mrs. Ferris, offered to sell one of his wives to an 
Indian chief for ten horses. On such points, however, she is evidently 
_credulous; but her narrative is variously entertaining, and will undoubt- 
| edly find many English readers. 
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AN INDIAN DRAMA. Your 's transporting melody decoyed 
Sakoontala; 0, the Lost Ring, an Indian Drama. Translated by Monier Williams, My thoughts, and rapt with my soul ; 
SLA. Third Edition. Stephen Austin, Hertford. As now the bounding antelope allures 
Tue dramatic literature of the Hindoos dates from a period antecedent to The King Dushyanta on the chase intent. \ 


the Christian era. It is believed by Oriental scholars that quite two thou-| And now the performance fairly commences with the king driven rapidly ip 
sand years haye elapsed since King Sudraka composed The Toy Cart, pursuit of an antelope, which leads him to a sacred retreat in the recesses of 
the merits of which are patent to the English reader through the translation | 4 forest. This is no other than the abode of the venerable sage Kanwa, at 
of Professor H. H. Wilson. The most celebrated, however, of Hindoo} that moment absent on a pilgrimage to avert some calamity which threatened 
is the one at the head of this notice. The author, Kalidasa, flourished | his adopted daughter Sakoontala. While he seeks by prayer and penance to 
at the brilliant court of King \ ikramaditya I., a contemporary of Augustus. propitiate destiny, the maiden is left all unguarded. The king falls desperately 
But even at the present day this drama maintains its popularity undiminished, | jp Jove at first sight as he watches her and her companions from behind some 
owing to the stereotyped features of society in India. Perhaps, the word | trees. A bee disturbed by the lady, while watering a young jasmine, tries to 
“ ity’ is scarcely applicable, for the Hindoo dramas are not written | settle on her face in spite of all her efforts to drive it away, until Dushyanta, 
in the vernacular language of the country. Being composed in Sanskrit they | discovering himself, gallantly advances to the rescue. They then all sit down 
were intelligible only to persons possessed of some degree of literary culture. | together under the shade of a leafy tree, but the king disguises his rank and 
All the chief male characters are made to speak the purest and most polished | declares himself to be the Minister of Justice and Religion. In the course of 
Sanskrit, while the inferior personages, including all the women—and even | the conversation that ensues he learns that Sakoontala is not the child of 
the heroime—express themselves in a rude vulgar dialect, as much inferior to | the recluse, but of the sage of regal caste, Viswamitra, and of the nymph Me- 
the other as is the jargon of an English peasant to the essays of Addison. | naka, Viswamitra, it seems, had raised himself by a long course of austerities 
There is also a curious admixture of prose and verse, the former particularly | pom the regal to the Brahmanical caste, but during the period of his 
common-place, the latter almost poetic. For instance, Sakoontala complains | pation he proved himself inferior to St. Anthony. ‘The inferior gods, jealous 
that her companion Pryamvada, has drawn her bark-dress too tightly about | of his asceticism, which, if pefsisted in, would finally raise him to an equality 
her chest, and prays Anasuya to loosen it a little. Whereupon Pryamvada | with themselves, sent the nymph Menaka to seduce him from his self-imposed 
smilingly asks: “ Why do you lay the blame on me? Blame rather your sufferings. ‘The royal anchorite succumbed to the temptation, and for ten 
own blooming youthfulness which imparts fulness to your bosom.” The | years consented to be happy in Menaka’s arms. At the end of that period, 
King, who is lying concealed and watching the movements of the maidens, being moved whether by satiety or remorse, he put her away from him, and 
then stolidly remarks to himself, ‘‘A most just observation!” but goes on | abandoning his child to the tender mercies of strangers resumed his former 





to,say, - ‘ . life of theoretical virtue. The offspring of this amour is the lady who has so 
ae iar a ee ecco speedily fascinated Dushyanta, by him subdued in her turn. ; 
ii cintenn, ale: tank diene tabited in, tn decals The second act is chiefly occupied by a very familiar conversation between 
Given not to view the blocesine of ite beauty. the King and his Jester,—a personage always a Brahman, and, therefore, of a 


superior caste, but a sorry buffoon, “ grey-haired, hump-backed, lame, and 
hideously ugly.” The hermits having besought the King’s aid to drive away 


“But what am I saying? In real truth, this bark dress, though ill-suited to 


her figure, sets it off like 2 some demons that troubled their sacrificial rites, his majesty gladly accepts the 
The lotus with wer Baivala ¢ — pretext for prolonging his stay in the sacred grove. He therefore sends back 
eg deg ceege ad onl ; | his Jester to the palace, though ludicrously afraid that “the giddy fellow” 
Snide Sena endiiets tes Gia dees Weal hi! betray his present pursuit to the numerous ladies who owa him as their 
, ord. 


Seems all the lovelier. E’en the meanest garb 
Gives to true beauty fresh attractiveness. 
Dushyanta was evidently a believer in the simpler munditiis, and preferred 


| In the following act, the two lovers are represented as emaciated and fever- 
| worn, by allowing concealment to prey on their damask cheeks. The King 
beauty unadorned to beauty disguised with excessive adornment. | hides himself, according to his custom, in an arbour of overhanging creepers, 
Of metre there is an endless variety. The first thirty-four verses of Sakoon- | whence he listens to the conversation of Sakoontala and her companions, to 
tala, we are told, exhibit eleven different kinds, all of which Mr. Williams | whom she at length confesses her peenon. By their advice, she inscribes the 
conceals in very blank verse, though he may possibly have thereby preserved | following lines upon a lotus-leaf, with her nail, intending to drop them in the 
more of the spirit and freshness of the original. The stage business, in this King’s path—for she is now aware of his rank : 
as in other dramas, is clearly defined in the directions to the actors. We | I know not the secret thy bosom conceals, — 
( Thy form is not near me to gladden my sight ; 


constantly meet with “asides,” with hints as to manner and attitude, and | , 
. But sad is the tale that my fever reveals 
Of the love that consumes me by day and by night. 


with such indications of tone and feeling as modestly—pacing up and down— 

rowning—with rapture—looking sorrowfully at one another—thoughtfully ’ . 
Se at her pin ated ately, had &e. It does not appear, however, that any | Dushyanta, on hearing these lines read aloud, advances rapturously towards 
great perfection had been attained in machinery or scenic appliances. It |her, responding in like amatory strain: 
may be conjectured, indeed, from the frequent intercourse between the celes- | Nay, Love does but warm thee, fair maiden,—thy frame 
tial and earthly beings, that some contrivances must have been used to re- Only droops like the bud in the glare of the moon ; 
present the chariots of the gods and their exalted position above the terrestrial But me he consumes with a pitiless flame, 
speakers. It is also clear that there was no deficiency in point of dresses and As the beams of the day-star destroy the pale wc ee 
personal decorations, or with regard to seats, thrones, weapons, and ordinary The course of true love now runs on smoothly for a while, The King pro- 
chariots. But it may be reasonably inferred, from the constant recurrence of | ™ses to neglect his other royal consorts, and to love Sakoontala alone. 
the stage direction, “ gesticulating,” that the audience were oftentimes con- | Followtrg up his advantage, he ge omy that they shall follow the example 





strained to draw largely upon their imagination. Thus, in the opening scene | of the nymphs in Indra’s heaven, where 
of “ Sakoontala,”” King Dushyanta, armed with bow and arrow, is supposed No nuptial rites prevail, nor is the bride 
to enter in a chariot, chasing an antelope and attended by his charioteer. | Led to the altar by her future spouse ; 


But all in secret does the bridegroom plight 
His troth, and each unto the other vow 
Mutual allegiance. 


Sakoontala coyly hesitates, but not denies, when the officious old lady 


A somewhat lengthy conversation is held between the royal hunter and his 
attendant while driving at full speed across the plain. At first, the antelope 
gains ground, because—says the charioteer—the ground is full of hollows and 


the speed of the horses has been consequently checked. Afterwards, when | . . . . ; 
they come to more level ground, the king commands him to loosen the reins, who presides over the maidens of the hermitage comes to inquire after her 
when the steeds dash forward “as if they would outstrip the steeds of Indra | health, and advises her to remain no longer in the open air. However, the 
and the Sun.” Going at this terrific pace they approach a hermitage, whence | prelude to the fourth act informs the audience that “ Sakoontala has been 
a voice issuing pleads for the flying deer. The chariot is stopped, and, after | happily united to a husband in every respect worthy of her, by the form of 
some conversation with two hermits, the king bids his attendant “see that |™#'Tiage prevalent among Indra’s celestial mansions.” And now the plot 
the horses are watered” and be ready to receive him on his “return from | ™8Y, be said to commence—there are seven acts, gentle reader—but our 
visiting the inhabitants of the hermitage.’”’ The charioteer meekly responds | ¥@™™g space compels us to refer the curious to Mr. Williams’ elegant little 
“Twill,” and erit. Now, all this could not possibly have taken place had | volume for what ‘follows the King’s departure and temporary desertion of 
not the spectators been called upon to supply the changes of place from their | his bride; the eurse pronounced on Sakoontala by the cholerie Sage 
individual imaginations—especially as the latter part of the scene is laid in a| Durvasas ; the monarch’s consequent loss of memory ; the bride’s journey to 
very different kind of forest scenery to the first. Mr. Williams is, no doubt, | the palace of her husband ; the mysterious disappearance of the marnage 
perfectly correct when he says: | token ; the public repudiation of Sakoontala ; her miraculous assumption to 
It is probable that a curtain suspended across the stage, and divided in the ja celestial asylum ; the unexpected discovery of the ring by apo fisherman ; 
centre, answered all the purposes of scenes. Behind the curtain was the space or | the King’s ey oS ae his recollection ;_his aerial wee the car 
room called nepathya, where the decorations were kept, where the actors attired | of Indra; his strange meeting with the refractory child in the groves of 
themselves and remained in readiness before entering the stage, and whither they | Kasyapa; the boy’s battle with the young lion; the search for the amulet, 
withdrew on leaving it. When an actor was to enter hurriedly, he was directed to | by which the King is proved to be his father ; the return of Sakoontala, and 








do 80 “with a toss of the curtain.” the happy reunion of the lovers.” 
Every play commenced with an introduction in which a Brahman—the stage- . 
manager himself, if a member of that favoured caste—invoked the blessing ANECDOTES OF JURISPRUDENCE. 


of the Supreme Being upon the audience. This pious exordium was followed | Principles and Maxims of Jurisprudence. By J. G. Phillimore, M.P. J. W. Parker. 
bya dialogue between the manager and one of the actors, who sometimes | Mr. PH1LLimMore’s plan is to append to the leading maxims of the Roman 
sang asong. The object, however, of the dialogue was to give some account | law, a series of illustrated commentaries on a modern as well as on an ancient 
of the piece about to be performed, and of its author, at the close of which | basis. Though the primary object of his treatise is, to supply legal students 
© manager contrived to introduce some allusion to the actual performance | with an exposition of the spirit of the Roman jurists, and of the methods of 
and thus lead up to the entrance of the dramatic personages. In the case of | interpretation adopted in the transfer of their maxims to the English statute 
Sakoontala,” the introductory actress warbles so charmingly that the | book, he offers, with @ criticism on the body of existing laws, an argument in 
Manager affects to forget the subject selected for representation, until the | favour of their general codification. The principles laid down by P. ini 
*yren recommends him to take the drama announced for the occasion. There- | Ulpian, and Paulus, are developed in a thousand shapes, sometimes obliquel 
Upon “- replies : and scattered through a thousand volumes of enactments, con 
Rightly reminded ! For the moment I had forgotten it. encumbered, often contradictory. That, with such an apparatus 
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avating, and the difterl _ of precedents, 
juridical practice, i ties of codification. To 
coy Se tae, is to suppose that the laws are positive, plain, and 





It can only be attained by aj until recently’ the practice to confer a 
nnmeny Se estates of the|every Parliamentary enactment, as far 
accum 
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beck uo the » 


of the session. A person committing an act perfectly legal j 
might be, and often eo punished for it in eee a nA gal in February 


‘soner accused of 9 


secondary offence in the spring, found himself, sometimes, con, 


, c de: ' 
But to elicit the real English law on all subjects from the | autumn to the horrors of Execution Dock. In illustration of the ae 


mighty mass, partially repealed, partially obsolete, frequently unintelligible, 
exc comme dee rm of 4 : 4 


almost in two constructions, of the statutes at large, 


to debate and revise every 
jitome, code, or abstract, would have any force in a court, if the words of 
the original act could be cited in a discrepant sense. Thus, the Legislature 
has created its own lexity; but, though this evil is enhanced every time 
that a new act is passed, or an old act modified or repealed ; it is a fallacy to 
suppose that the principles of English jurisprudence flowed untainted 
from the original receptacles of the “Roman law. For every evil that has 
accrued from our own disorderly methods of legislation, some other and 
greater evil has disappeared in the presence of iden, Much as it has been 
the affected fashion to laud old times and manners, the devotees of the past 
cannot adduce in its favour the language or the maxims of the published law. 
Mr. Phillimore quotes some wonderful examples of verbal tortuosity and 
obscurity, belonging to erudite‘and polished times. When it was proposed to 
thestudent to argue “‘ whether goods taken in Witnerham are _irreplevisable,” 
and declared “ that the seisen to feed Contingent Uses by a Scintill a juris, is 
in nubibus, in mare, in terra, or in custedia legis,” it may be conceived how 
the Tribunals dominated over the law, and how the most iniquitous judg- 
ments could be concealed under a surface of corrupt technicality. Lord 
Eldon disliked the jargon of the Courts, and gave his decisions plainly, one 
of them being as follows : “‘ Having had doubts upon this will for twenty 
years, there ean be no use in taking more time to consider it.” Cromwell 
swept the Law Latin even out of Chancery, but it was restored by the 
malevolent pedantry of the Restoration, with all the unmeaning forms and 
artifices that constituted the legal Kabbala, and other worse customs, sanc- 
tioned by the feudal spirit. It was in harmony with this type that the practice 
rose of allowing debtors to be immured for life and treated as criminals. Sir 
William Rich, a baronet, was found, by the parliamentary committee loaded 
with chains im the Fleet prison, where within the present century, a wretched 
insolvent perished of starvation. Yet the law was not barbarous, because no 
illustrious jurist supplied the commentaries of wisdom on experience. While 
Coke amassed his annotations, Dumoilin, styled by D’Aguesseau the greatest 
master of analysis that ever wrote on jurisprudence, compiled that folio which 
contains the standard of the French customary and feudal law. In one school 
Fleming and the Seintilla Juris were preferred ; in another, Iamoignon’s 
noble code became an established authority, and Bodin, Machiavel, Grotius, 
hg ag and Montesquieu constitute the series of commentator, placed 
by Mr. Phillimore in contrast with the vague and verbose pedants of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. From the consideration of authorities he 
roceeds to the consideration of principles, starting from that of the Natural 
w, which is to be obeyed by the originators of the Artificial Law. No 
better illustration could be chosen than the decree promulgated in Holland, 
that a person breaking down a dam shall be punishable with death. The 
legislators of England affixed to this offence the same penalty, not consider- 
ing that to break down a dam in England was to commit a venial 
offence — property, while to commit such an act in Holland was to en- 
danger the nation. There would be every difference between the crimes— 
difference of motive and of result, yet there was atime when the English 
judges were unanimous in resisting a modification of the law. When to this 
literal method of legislation was added a literal method of interpreting the 
laws, equity may be said to have been driven from the Courts. Thus, in the 
Roman code, it was a maxim that, when anything was borrowed, to refuse 
repayment was an offence; yet exceptions were allowed, as when a man 
having lent a sword, and turned in a fit of madness to reclaim it, a principle 
that would apply as Mr. Phillimore suggests, if he had borrowed props 
to prevent his house from falling, and was required to give them up 
immediately. It is generally held as a sound maxim that money or 
other property borrowed, cannot be claimed on the same day. But there 
was an evil on the other side. Simultaneously with this literal, mechanical 
bigotry, existed the love of subtleties, which produced as much injustice and 
more confusion. 


A third class of questions included these; whether a man, having 





renounced his public rights, ceased to have a claim to them, which was, in the character of Lise/te. 


decided in the negative; whether a person having bought a vicious horse, and 
losing profit by consequent delay, may claim damages from the seller; 
whether @ poacher, aiming at a bird, and killing a man, is guilty of murder, 


as committing the higher felony, when onl intending the lower; whether a 


every citizen is supposed to kaow the law under which he liy 


a } anecdote is cited, of the five mex, standing in a field, who lived y 
would necessitate a session of declaratory legislation, and compel Parliament | separate codes. 


clause of the written and unwritten law, for no | after taking the opinion of counsel, as to the non-validity of a marri 


axiom that 
es, = old 
In a marriage case celebrated in our courts, Edmund Toll 
, i 

sentenced to transportation for bigamy, and suffered two years’ in the hulle 
But this subject—marriage—being the personal concern of every citizen, ig 
wrapped up in a hundred folds of obscure and intricate legislation. The law 
which, says Mr. Phillimore, might be contained in a few lines, is contained ra 
about sixty enactments, besides that relating to the Royal Family. In Great 
Britain a marriage contracted north of the Tweed is valid on the south, but a 
marriage contracted on the south is not necessarily valid on the north. Thus the 
Scotch judges have dissolved a matrimonial union ceremonially legalised j 
England, while the English judges have no power to take his privileges from 
the blacksmith and bell-ringer of Gretna Green. 

A succession of maxims, bearing on every point of modern jurisprudence, 
has been selected by Mr. Phillimore, and commented upon in a critical and 
scholarly style. In one respect, however, the book is not worthy of the suh- 
ject. It betrays a disposition to flippancy, and to acrimony. For the sake 
of a pleasant anecdote, Mr. Phillimore passes a sweeping and reckless censure 
on the line of English judges, suggesting that, in every case of a disputed pas- 
sage in a will, decided in the English Courts, the result would have been more 
equitable if the judgment had been reversed. He has heard of an abbot who 
issued an order compelling all his monks to dress in white. When the origi- 
nal order was found, it contained these words on the margin, “ Blane, c'est 
a dire, noir.” 





Che Arts. 


THE NEW ADELPHI DRAMA. 


A DRAMA by Messrs. BAyARD and ARTHUR DE BEAUPLAN, entitled 
Thér’se, ou Ange et Démon, and produced at the Paris Gymnase in October, 
1852, was on Wednesday evening presented in an English dress to an Eng- 
lish audience at the ADELPHI, under the designation of Like and Unlike, 
Messrs. Lancrorp and Sorew are the adaptors, and they have “ Eng- 
lished” the French original in a manner so attractive to the frequenters of 
Mr. Wepsrer’s house, that the piece may be ranked at once am: ng those 
“decided successes” which are as common to the ADELPHI as failures are 
to other theatres. ; 

The plot turns upon a species of mistake which has often been the fruitful 
parent of mystery and interest in novel and drama. Two sisters, both per- 
furmed by Madame CeLesre—the one a simple-hearted, pure-minded 
seamstress, named Lisette—the other an opera dancer and a jilt, if not 
something more, but afterwards the Countess Kromowskie—are so like im 
fac, form, voice, and manner, that the one is being perpetually mistaken 
for the other; and Mr. Harry Mowbray (Mr. Wesster), a Yorkshire gea- 
tlenaan in love with Lisette, is induced to break off his intended ae 
under the impression that she has encouraged the advances, and afterw 
deceived, a Gallicised Manchester exquisite, Mr. Peter Potter, uproariously 
| personated by Mr. Wricut, who, we are glad to find, has recovered from 
his recent illness. J/r. Mowbray afterwards mee's the Countess at a 
| masqued ball in Paris given by herself and her husband. Te gets into a 
| quarrel with the Count (Mr. PAut Beprorp);+fights with him under the 
belief that he has married Lisette ; and only finds out his mistake, recovers 
his lost happiness, and takes back to his heart the virtuous and belied 
seamstress, on seeing her and her sister almost together. The changes of 
dress, of manner, and of character, combined with similarity of voice and 
exterior appearance, necessitated by this most difficult performance, were 
wonderfully assumed by Madame Cevests, and their rapidity, especially 
in the last scene, not a little astonished the audience. 

It will be perceived, from this brief sketch, that the drama was of the 
most exciting kind. The interest, moreover, is heightened by the audience 
being kept in doubt up to the last moment as to the apparent contradictions 
Of the acting, it may be said that the ADELPHL 
| shines in all its old glory. Mr. Wessrer, as the gloomy, broken-h 
Yorkshire gentleman, dropping into a melancholy stagnation after his great 
disappointment ; Mr. Wricut, as the bearded, moustached, and Parisian- 
| ized Mancheas man, “ afterwards Harlequin” at the masqued ball; Mr. 





——$— 
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man, eloping with a woman, should be held to have stolen her clothes, and | Sevny, in one of his favourite foppish characters, a certain 4rthur Leslie, 
what words and what acts are necessary to constitute an irrevocable gift. converted into Oliver Cromwell under the like circumstances ; Madame 
The Roman law provided for most of these contingencies, though, in some CeLeste, with her astonishing variations; and Miss Wyxpuam, with her 


eases, the English judges adopted a jurisprudence of their own, as when they 


| handsome looks and graceful bearing—make a most attractive combination. 


decided that a groom, who had over-fed his master’s horses, was guilty of | Pathos and fun alternate through the piece, like rain and shine in this yore 
corn-stealing. Only necessity, of course, could extort the recognition of a! sent April weather; and Messrs. LANGrorp and SoreL may be congra 
principle in equity to meet a case in which a bequest was left to a married | ¢ulated on the success they have achieved. 


woman, on condition that she should desert her husband, the validity of the 


condition being undoubtedly at variance with policy and morals. Another, | 





A Farce was produced at the HayMARKET on Thursday night, under the 


and a more difficult point is, how far an agitator, who draws a crowd toge- | title of “The Postman’s Knock,” and founded on the popular song of that 
ther, is answerable for the consequences—riot, destruction of property, or| name. It turns upon the mistake of a young lady, who runs away with her 


loss of life. 


. . ° ” 
| maid’s lover, a postman, in mistake for her own, who is a “son of Mars. 


The question, how far every citizen may fairly be supposed cognisant of The maid, on the other hand, elopes with the gallant warrior ; -“ = 
the law, and, therefore, in justice, amenable for transgressing it, suggests to | mistake in both cases arises from the red coats of the respective oe 
Mr. Phillimore some clear and rational distinctions. Thus, no man could be | But, of course, it all “comes right in the end,” to the satisfaction 0 


held excused for pleadin 
against the law of the lan 


that he did not know murder or robbery to be | beholders, as Swirt said of the hanging footman. 
agains ; but who would know, except by accident, that | 
it is iMegal to bury the dead in woollen cloths, or to collect salt by the | 





Miss Gyn has been performing the Cleopatra of SHaAksPRARE’s “Antony 


sea-shore, or to wear ng buttons, or to shave on Sunday? Yet, such | and Cleopatra” at the SraNpARD THEATRE, with Mr. Marston as the 


ignorance has frequen 


justice were to multiply 


ishments. 





y been pleaded Sin vain, as if the object of | illustrious soldier and lover. It is pleasant to note these dawnings 
pusiah In the same spirit, it was 


dramatic truth over the benighted heathens of Shoreditch. 


Saturpay, 
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a 
THE OPERAS, ETC. 


Mr. Gye announces the opening of the Royal Italian Opera season at the 

” wu THeaTre on Tuesday next. He is supported by all the celebrities 
—— writes whom we have been accustomed to greet at Covent 
ook oe with the one great exception of Madame Vrarport, who, it 


EN p ‘ =e . 
re werent be the crowning grace and strength of the company now form 
far Mayesty’s THearre. Mr. Gye pays a handsome and 


ing for Her 


leserved acknowledgment to the artists who spontaneously proposed a modi- 
} § 


call s of their engagement ona scale adapted to the exigencies 
fication of piee ore small a salle as the Lyceum. Without such a modifi- 
a — Mr. Gye truly says it would have been impossible to open the 
pwr I "Even now, we shrink from analyzing the probabilities of a 
ereial success for so vast an undertaking on so small a stage ; but, we 
pas no doubt that Mr. Gye will be generously supported by the aristo- 
oe of the boxes and stalls, and by the public of the pit and gallery ; and, 
+ any ease, he will have the satisfaction of keeping his company together, 
wwhilse he is constructing the new and grander Opera House which he 
project for next year. With regardto the programme of the Royal Italian 
bows for the present season, there was a word or two in a recent number of 
the Atheneum, containing, as we think, so much apt and sound suggestion, 
that we cannot forbear from quoting the passage :— a 
“But while the Where of the Opera question is mere idle talk, its What is of 
grave consequence. Good music (in the case of Opera allowed to stand for 
% good composition,” or “good execution”) will draw a public and keep it 
together : and good music is subject to some conditions of place. hanes no 
playing Le Prophéte within the “wooden O” of a pill-box, nor putting tL Gtoile 
with its three military bands on a shallow stage. Les Huguenots must have a 
massive chorus, or it becomes alike meagre and noisy. We cannot look forward 
with any comfort of heart to a possible N orma, or Semiramide, or Luerezia at the 
Lyceum. But Le Comte Ory will possibly gain bygbeing transferred thither, and 








we should rejoice t! to meet the Matrimonio, or the Figaro of Mozart, or 


here , 
other of the elder and more delicate Operas. If a new work be mounted, it 





be—to continue our line of argument—Le Domino Noir. These hints 
ae out while ene taped enh =< re gy a oH os 
z t suiting its ends to its means, y a ig : 
fitness of Gare speciality might be derived from the very calamity which te 
of necessity reduced the performances of the season within a space so limited. 
The truth is, the Lyatc Drama has been carrying us farth¢r and 
farther away from Italian Opera, and a return, if only for one season, to 
pure music would be most acceptable to many besides old-fashionc:\ opera- 
roers. . 
O"tisa Maszsty’s THEATRE is advertised to open in May. We believe 
great exertions are being made to give éclat to this auspicious event. Agents 
are scouring the Continent for singers and for danseuses. The chief De yo 
will be for the most part a to oo! : ee gor the Ballet as 
eretofore constitute a principal attraction in the forthcom bs 
Maile Presoasersns ia La Traviata, and Madlle. Rosattin be Corsaive, 
are promised. Weare glad to hear that Mr. Batre will resume the post of 
chef d’orchestre. The rumours of the dilapidated condition of the house are, 
it seems, very much exaggerated ; and by the way, another rumour, that the 
Dvuxe of Beprorp declines to permit another Covent GARDEN THEATRE 
to be built, is also we believe, incorrect. On the contrary, the Duke is 
willing and anxious to give every facility to the construction of a new r 
House on the ruins of the old. Mr. Gye’s new scheme embraces a Music 
Hall for concerts: such a hall we presume as London does not get possess. | 
Picco has been giving a series of nine concerts at the Sr. James's 
THEATRE, assisted by an efficient orchestra, under the direction of Mr. A. 
MELLON. These concerts have proved gee! attractive. 
The Partstan AuToMATA (from the Great Exhibition) are now to be 
seen at the Ecypr1aAn HAut, next door to Mr. Aubert Smiru; These 





























automata are really a wonderful specimen of ingenuity, quite unique in their 
life-like reality. It is almost distressing to think what inv 


and contrivance the figures must have cost; but we have only to speak of 
the result, as an exhibition to which we can honestly recommend a visit. 








Tae Nationat Dest.—(From the London Gazeti« ; 
of Tuesday April 8.)—The Lords ¢ ommissioners 0 nee. day 
Her Majesty’s Treasury having certified to the| BANKRUPTCIES ANNI 


Commissioners for the reduction of the National Debt | 
that there was no surplus of actual revenue over the 
actual expenditure of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland for the year ended the 31st day 
day of December, 1855, the Commissioners for the 
reduction of the National Debt hereby give notice 
that no sum will be applied by them on account of 
the sinking fund, under the provisions of act 10 
George IV., cap. 27. between the Ist day of April, 
1856, and the 30th day of June 1856.—A. Y. Sraar- 
Man —.Controller-General. — National Debt-office, 
April 5. 


manufacturer 
Walsall, Stafford, grocers 
BANKRUPTS.—Wituam 





VILLE 


SCOTCH 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


BROW NE.—On the 4th inst., at Duppas-hill, Croydon, the | 
wife of Hablot K. Browne, Esq.: a daughter. 


Glasgow, commis-ion agent. 
| 


| North, Gray’s-inn-road, 


of Norman Cowley, Esq.: a daughter. IDIncTON Git, Castle 


LEES,—On the 3rd inst., at Wenham House, Ryde, I. W. 
Lady Lees: a daughter. 

LIFFORD.—On the 6th inst., at Ashley Castle, Warwick- 
shire, the Viscountess Lifford: a son. 

WHARNCLIFFE.—On the 9th inst., at 15, Curzon-street, 
Mayfair, Lady Wharncliffe: a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 


CAS3—KIRKPATRICK.—On Wednesday, the 9th inst., 
at the parish church, Lindfield, Sussex, by the lev. | 


! Lisu, New Bond-street, and 
Frederick Charles Cass, the Rev. Charles William Cass, | 


maker. 
vicar of Arlington, Sussex, second son of Frederick Cass,} SCOTCH 
Eeq., of Little grove, East Barnet, Herts, to Elizabeth | Glasgow, 
Frances, second daughter of William Kirkpatrick, Esq., 
of Lindfield. 
HARDY—BRIGGS —On the 3rd inst., at Hampsthwaite | basket maker. 
Church. Major William Hardy, unattached (late 46th 
Regt.) to Matilda, only daughter of Rawdon Briggs, Esq., | 
of Birstwith all, near Ripley, Yorkshire. 
LIMOND—DORIZELLE.—On the 16th of February. at 
Bhaugulpore, Bengal, Robert Simpson Limond, Esq., 
eldest son of the late Robert Limond. Exq., Benzal Medi- 


zelle, Eeq., Toolseah, Bhaugulpore. 


i 
BMITH—BENHAM.—On the 5th inst.. at St. Ge seit 
Rioomsbury, Sidney Wil! 
daughter of William Ashe Benham, late of London. 


DEATHS | 


BOROUGH.—On the 5th inst., drowned by the upsetting of | Six and Four per Cents. are slightly depressed. 
a boat in the Thames, near Reading, William, aged 15, | per Cent. Stock is now quoted ex dividend. 


the only surviving son of Sir Edward Borough, Bart. | 
BOWRING.—On the 4th inst., at Larkbear. Exeter, age 
86, Charles Bowring. Esq, father of Sir John Bowring, 
Governor of Hong Kong. 
CAVAN.—On Sunday, the 30th ult., at °4. Darham 
sincerely regretted. 
in the 72nd year of 


to-day. 
| these results 


terrace, | F 
the Lady Honora Elizabeth Hester, | inv 
her age, eldest daughter of the late | 
sarl of Cavan, aunt of the present Earl, and relic 
late George Frederick Iiarvey, Esq., late Captain in the 
8th Hussars. | 
COSDEN.—On the 7th inst., 
Raden, Richard, the 
M.P., aged 15. 
FOX. On the aist ult., after 







neighbourhood of Toulouse. 
£8 prem. per share ; 
suddenly, at 


, a painful and lingering ill. | 

hess, at his residence. St. Mary’s Church, Devon, Lieut.- 
Col. Samuel Fox, formerly of the 30th Regt, He served | 
throughout the Peninsular Campaign, and for many years | 
nm India, 

MOFFITT.—On the 6th inst., at Davenport, after a a 
illness, James Moffitt, Esq.. M.D., First Class Surgeon. 
He served under the Duke of Wellington in the Penin- 
tula,and at Waterloo, and had the honour of dressing 
the nly wound his Grace received. 


In the English heavy 


dealt in. Joint-Stock Bank 


for May account, $34, 4. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE 


JLLED.— Matcotm Ronatp 
Laine Meason, 3, Winchester-buildings, City, merchant and 
commission agent—Henay Baiseanp, Birmingham, buttop 


, . . : e 
Epwiy Ropcexs and Joun Frost Ropcens, ag fg fog Thee 4: “| we 4 - 6, ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 88}, }; London and B wall, 


Postern, City, tailor—Jonn Baerz Tower Shades, Trinity- 
square, Tower-bill, City, licensed victualler—WitttaM Gas- 
cone, Hitchin, Hertford, butcher— Jonxy Tuomas Mercatre 
and Grorce Mercatre, 52 and 53, Bow-lane, City, and 

Farnham, Surrey, canvas merchants—T'nomas Rrper, 76, 

Old Broad-street, City, merchant—Taomas Waker Buort, 

late of Stamford, Lincoln, innkeeper, and Overton Lone- 

Huntingdon, corn factor and coal dealer, now of 
Boongate, Peterborough—Geoxce Byroxp, Liverpool, slate 

| dealer—Tuomas Goxz, Manchester, machine maker. 

BANK RUPTS.—J ames 
street, Glasgow, shirt manufacturer —Witi1am THomson, 34, 
Kent-street, Glasgow, late wine and spirit merchant, now 

| factor and property and assurance agent—Wittiam Boyp, 


Friday, April 11. 

BANK RUPTS.—Bernagp Summens Rrpex, Gough-street, 
vo aper-hanger—Epwarp Rueam, 
COWLEY.—On the {th inst., at Montagu-place, the wife — ton-upoa-Hull, Tn Hestinge ag om we 

| Witt1am Baker, Comberton, Cambridgeshire, blacksmith — 
~ | Grorce Simmonps, Cripplegate, carpet bag manufacturer— 
| Joun Josern Draven, Wimbledon, victualler—Gronce Wr- 
| son, Northampton-street, Lower-road, Islington, licensed 
| victualler—Wiii1am Jackson, 
| ~Georce Hastam, Whirecross-strect Prison, City, whole- 
| tale confectioner—Groacre Witttam Vareas, Trowbridge, 
| Wiltshire, currier—Cuanres Spencer. Birmingham, draper— 
| Wittram Rieuanp Drake, North Walsham, ecoachbuilder— 
| Joun Ostier, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant—James Box- 
| ron, Leavengreave, Kochdale, cotton-spiuner—Perer Met- 


SEQUESTLRATIONS.—T. 
general grocers—Ropertck Rosert Martuieson, 
Stirling, painter—Joun Campsect, Kingussie, merchant— 
| Taomas Gorpon JAck, Brechin, provision merchant and 


Commercial Wuirs. _cbeantate 8, cheaper, owing 


cal Service, to Clemence J., eldest daughter of C. Dori- MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


London, Friday Evening, April 11, 1856. 
Tue settling of the Consols account has had no great effect 
iam Smith, only son of the late | Upon the Funds. To-day there is a slight my ope 
Sidney Smith, Esq. of Windsor, to Mary Jane, only | sibly the debate on the Forei 





Luxembourg, Sambre and Meuse, and all the leading 
ench lines arein demand. Three new foreign speculative 
estments have been offered in our markets this week. 
The first is the Lombarde- Venetian Railway ; the second, a 
st of the | Company to work coal mines. and form a railway in the 
The first-mentioned is at £7 to 
ihe second, at about 4 premium -—it is 
Weinheim, | known popularly as Toulouse and Carmeaux. 
only son of Richard Cobden, Esq., | scheme has been the Russian Commercial Railway, from 

| Riga and Stralsund along the south shore of the Baltic. 
T hese shares are now about £2 


Pos- 
gn Enlistment Bill may shake | 
the present Ministry, and prudent men may be sasions to} _* Bat. | Mom, | Tues.) Wed. | Thaw. Pre, 
| carry but little canvas in case of any squall. Bank Stock ......../ .... | 2129 | 2! 213 213 | 214 
There has been a good deal of quiet speculation in Spanish | 3 per Cent. Reduced .| .... oat 91 923 92 
jand Mexican Securities. Russian are still firm. Turkish | 3 per Cent. Con. An. 935 | 93 92 93 

The Six | Consols for Account.| 93} | 923 | 92 93. 9 93 
New 3 per Cent. An..! 925 925 93 9. oose 

In the Foreign Share Markets prices are hardly so good | New 24 per Cents ..| . oes sees 78 

rhe heavy “bull” account, and the bi-monthly | Long Ans. 1885 ....| . ese 

| settling taking place on Tuesday next, combine to produce | India Stock ........ lL aews 227 

Ditto Bonds, £1000 anaes 


Eastern Counties are hardly so goo |, 


much, The Bank rigidly keeping on its rate of discount 
has the beneficial effect of preventing much wild specula. 
tion; but it is thought that the increase of bullion and 
general easiness of money must force the Directors to relax 
their rate< before the month is out. 

At fonr o’eclock the merkets close with dullness. 


Brazilian Bonds....... 101 | Portuguese 4 
market ny a — =. Buenos Ayres 6 p.Cents 61 | Russian Bonds, ie sd 
ji have 1 ed Chilian 6 per Cents .... 103 Cents ........seeeee00 106 
Shares have improved very | Cuilian 3 per Cents .... 70 | Rusdan 43 perCents.... 96 
Dutch 2} per Cents .... 63 | Spanish ..........s0s000 45§ 
Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif Spanish Com 
Equador Bonds ........ of Coup. not fun eee 
Mexican Account...... 23 | Turkish 6 per Cents .... of 
Consols | Peruvian 43 per Cents.. Turkish New, 4 ditto.... 
Portuguese 4 per Cents. 49 Veneauela, 4} per 26) 













Aberdeen, 274,8; Bristol and Exeter, 90,92; 
61}, +; Chester and Holyhead, 16,17; East 
18; oer my 10, 3 Edinb: b 
——; Great Northern, 94, 5; : 
B stock, 123, 125; Great Southern and Western (Ireland), 


April 8. 














Pittsy. 9, Aldermanbury 


74,4; London, Brighton, and oast, 103,104; London 
Kf North Western, 1614, §; Ditto South Ditto, ——; 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 284, 9; Metropo- 
litan, §, } dis. ; ‘Midland, 74}, 3; Ditto, Birmingham and 
Derby, 43,5; Newport, Abergavenny, and Hereiord, ——; 
North British, 34, 5; North Eastern (Berwick), 78,9; Ditto 
Extension, 6, 5}; Ditto, Great North Eastern 

3!, 3; Ditto, Leeds, 15$, 163; Ditto, York, 565, 7}; 
Staffordshire, 6}, 6 dis ; Oxford, Wore , an 

hampton, 274, 84; Scottish Central, 104, 6; Scottish Midland, 
74, 6; South Devon, 15,4; South Eastern (Dover), 72, 3; 
South Wales, 71, 3; Vale of Neath, 19}, 20); West Corn- 
wall, 64,74; Antwerp and Rotterdam, 8}, 9; Eastern of 
France, Paris and Strasbourg, 404, 41; East Indian, 224, 3; 
Ditto Extension, 22}, § ;;Grand Trunk of Canada, 8, % ; 
Great Central of France, ; Great Indian - 
sula, 21§,24; ,Luxembourg, 62,4; Great Western of Canada, 
253,63; Namur and Liege, 7, 4; Northern of France, ——; 
Paris and Lyons, 53\, 5; Paris and _— 

and Meuse, 144, §; Western and N.W. of France, 35, 7; 
Agua Fria, ——; Brazil Im al, 23, 3; Cocacs. 
St. John del Rey, 25, 7; Cobre 3; 64, 65; Co 
Gold, ; Great Polgooth, 1,14; G@ Wheal 






South 
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Bawxnatryxe, Miller- 















Essex, chemist— 









































1,0}; Li s, 74,8; Lusitanian, 3, ; Nouveau 
. As Pontigibesd. ——; wert BR 4.4; Seaton, as 
bute 3, 4; South Australian, 3, ?; United Mexican, 


Shettield, brush manufacturer | 33, 4s; Waller, 4, 2. 





CORN MARKET. 
Mark-lane, Friday, April 11, 1856. 


Since Mentay 17,000 qrs. foreign wheat, and 9,630 barrels 
flour have arrived into London; but very little —_ 
wheat has been offering. To-day the attendance has 
small, and the trade dull at Monday's rates. Norfolk Flour 
has been sold at is. less, say 47s. 

Barley being scarce, maintains full price. The arrivals of 
oats, though short, are equal to the demand, which has been 
slow at Monday’s rates, 


Wardour-street, Soho, trunk 


and M. Dewy, 


to the arrival of several car- 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosine Prices.) 











Ditto, under £1000.. 
Ex Bills, £1000 .... 
Ditto, £500. ......0..+/3 
Ditto, Small ........ 




















FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Orrictan Quotation purine THE WEEK ENDING 
Faway Evewina.) 


The last 


r share premium, 




















OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. — Lessee 
and Measge, Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 

P Bret on DELP ss will commence with 

STILL WA R DEEP, as before the 

at Windsor Castle. John Mr. Alfred 

¥ n; Mrs. Hector Sternhold, Mrs. Stirling. To con- 

aude with the Extravaganza of THE DISCREET 
PRUISCESS; or, Three Glass Distaffs. Pr 

chara ters by Messrs. F. Robson, Emery, Danvers, H. 


Cooper, , Clifton, Coney, Franks; Misses Ternan, 
Marstou, Markell, Stephens, Maynard, and Julia St. George. 


Dp* KAHN begs to announce to the Medical 

Profession and the public that his celebrated ANA- 
TOMICAL MUSEUM has been enriched by a hum - 
ber of original objects and models of interest, including a 

















magnificent full length of a Venus, from one of the 
most renowned of the old masters. The New Series of 
Specimens and Models embrace curious and 


some most 
important fe illustrative of the anetony <A the human 
structure, and rendering the collection wholly unrivalled in 
the 


and arrangements 

and accommoda- 
tion of the visitors. The Museum is open daily from Ten 
to Ten (for tlemen ws). Lectures are delivered at 
Twelve, Two, Four, and Half-past Seven, by Dr. G. SEX- 
TON, and a new and highly interesting series of Lectures is 
now in course of delivery Dr. KAHN, at Half-past 
Eight every evening.—A: , One Shilling.—4, Co- 
yentry-street, Leicester-square. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER. Having leased the Holy Well Spring at 
alvern, renowned for its parity, J. 8. and Co. can now 
produce a SELTZER WATER with all the CHEMICAL 
and MEDICINAL which have rendered the 
Nassau Spring so celebrated. ari continue Manufacturing 
SODA, MAGNESIA and POTASS WATERS and LE- 
7 at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, and 
Every Bottle is protected by a Red Label bearing their 
signature. 





THE LEADER. 


ISAL CIGARS, SISAL CIGARS, at GOOD- 
RICH’S Cigar, Tobacco, and Snuff Stores (established 
1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square.— Box, 
containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s. 9d. post free, six 
stamps extra: lb. boxes, containing 109, 12s. 6d. None are 
genuine unless signed “H. N. Goodrich.” A large stock 
of the most approved Brands. 






[No. 316, Sarurnay, 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS,.— 
LIAM §. BURTON has SIX LARGE. si 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SE PARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The Lay 
each is at once the largest, newest, and most vauele J 
submitted to the public, and marked at prices over 


with those that have tended to make his establishment al? 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
In England are to be obiained of PHILLIPS and COM. 
PANY, Tea Merchants, 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, 
CITY, LONDON. 


Strong Congou Teas, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., 
d. 


3s. 

A general Price Current is published every month, con- 
taining all the advantages of the London markets, and is 
sent free by post on app cation. 

SUGARS ARE SUPPLIED AT MARKET PRICES. 

TEAS and COFFEES to the value of 403s. or upwards 
sent carrisge free to any railway station or market town in 
England. 


LASTIC SUPPORTING BELTS, of the 
same beautiful Fabric as POPE and PLANTE’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS for Varicose Veins, for Ladies’ 
use, before and after acccuchement, are admirably adapted 
for giving adequate support, with extreme lightness—a point 
little attended to in the comparatively clumsy contrivances 
and fabrics hitherto employed. 
Instructions for measurement and prices on application, 
and the articles sent by post from the manufacturers, POPE 
and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 








5 =e PATENT LEG is far superior 
to all others that have hitherto been invented, and 
is a valuable addition to our means of removing the incon- 
venience arising from a severe mutilation.”— The Lancet. 
Adjusted with perfect accuracy, by the aid of Machinery, 
to every form of Amputation, by Mr. EDWIN OSBORNE, 
of 24, Saville row, London. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with complete confidence by the Faculty for its 
purity, efficacy, entire freedom from nauseous flavour, and 
marked superiority over every other variety. 


EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS :— 
The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Professor at the University of London, &c. Xc. 

“Tt was fitting that the author of the best analysis and in- 
vestigations into the properties of this Oil should himself be 
the purveyor of this important medicine. I am satisfied that 
for medicinal purposes no finer Oil can be procured.” 


DR. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, &c., &c. 
“The Oil corresponds in all its characters with that named 
* Huile Brune,’ and bed as the best variety in the 
masterly treatise of Dr. de Jongh. From ~ { enaeeiehe, 
I ee no doubt of its beimg a pure and unadulterated 
article.” 


ARTHUR H. HASSALL, Esq., M.D., F.L.S., 
Chief Analyst of the wane Commission of the Lancet, 
& 


. &C. 
“So gos is my confidence in the article, that I usually 
preseribe it in preference to any ,in order to make 
sure of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best condi- 


tion.” 


Sold by ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co, 77, Strand, Lon- 
don, Dr. de Jongh’s sole British Consignees ; 1N THE CoUNTKY 

many respectable sts. 

Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts (40 ounces), 98.5 IMPERIAL MEASURE. 

CAUTION.—Each bottle is sealed with a stamped me- 
tallic capsule, and bears beneath ioe outside wrapper 
a label with Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature. ALL O1Ls 
OFFERED AS Da. DE JONGH’S, OR AS OF THE SAME KIND, WITHOUT 
SUCH MARKS, ARE FRAUDULENT IMPOSITIONS. 








RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH.—The 
manifold advantages to the heads of families from the 
possession of a medicine of known efficacy, that may be re- 
sorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases 
of temporary sickness, occurring in families more or less 
every day, are so obvious to all, that no question can 
be raised of its importance to every housekeeper in the 
kingdom. 

For females, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and 
produce a healthy complexion. 

Sold by PROUT and HARSANT, 229, Strand, London, 
and all Vendors of Medicine. 
Price Is. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
This preparation is one of the benefits which the 
science of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind, 
for, during the first twenty years of the present century, to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance —but 
now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully de- 
monstrated by unsolicited testimonials from in every 
rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as one of the 
most important discoveries of the present age. 
Sold by PROUT and HARSANT, 299, Strand, London, 
and all Medicine Vendors. 
rice Is. 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box. 


T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
WONDERFUL REMEDIES FOR THE CURE 
OF SCORBUTIC ERUPTIONS.—Mr. J. Hobbs states, in 
a letter to Professor Holloway, that Mrs. Stabb, residing at 
Dettisham, was for several years afflicted with Scorbutic 
affections in her legs, and in a most deplorable condition. 
She was attended by several medical men who pronounced 
that nothing more done for her. However, by the 
use of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, and a strict atten- 
tion to the directions, a complete cure has been effected. 
Sold by all Medicine V. throughout the world; at 
Professor HOLLOWAY’S Establishments, 244, Strand 
London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York ; A. S 
Constantinople: A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, 











HE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITs, 

made to order, from Scotch Heather and Cheviot 

Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrunk, by B. BEN- 
JAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street. 

The PELISSIER OVERCOAT, 2\s. and 28s., adapted 
for the season; the TWO GUINEA DRESS or FROCK 
COATS; the GUINEA DRESS TROUSERS; and the 
HALF-GUINEA WAISTCOAT 

N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE, DRAY, & CO., LONDON-BRIDGE. 
Established a.p. 1700. 








HAIR DESTROYER, 1, LITTLE QUEEN-STREET, 
HIGH HOLBORN 

LEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY, for remov- 
£ ing effectually superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
arms, and hands, without the slightest injury to the s kin. 
A.R. will warrant it not to irritate the flesh in the smallest 
degree, and the hair to be entirely destroyed.—Sold in 
bottles, at 3s. 6d., 5s. Gd, and 103s. 6d.; or applied at the 
Hair Dyeing Establishment as above. Forwarded for 
stamps, free by post, eight extra. 





OR CLEARING the VOICE, and RELIEV- 


ING the Heart and Lungs, no medicine is equal to 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


From Mr. N. W. Thomas, Druggist, Fowey, January 6 :— 
“I donot approve of Patent Medicines generally, but in | 
respect to Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers, I recommend 
them strongly, and from experience can vouch for their 
efficacy in clearing the voice, and easing the action of the 
lungs. Their sedative qualities in diseases of the heart are 
also great, without irritation, or the symptoms incident to 
the use of opium and other usual remedies.” 

They have a most pleasant taste. 

Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. per box. 
gists. 











Sold by all drug- 





In the High Court of Chancery. 

RIESEMAR.—On the 29th of May, 1855, 

an Injunction was granted by the High Court of 
Chancery, and on the |ith of June following was made per- 
petual, against Joseph Franklin and others, torestrain them, 
under a penalty of £1,000, from imitating this medicine, 
which is protected by Royal Letters Patent of England, and 
secured by the seals of the Ecole de Pharmacie de Paris, 
and the Imperial College of Medicine, Vienna. ‘Triesemar, 
No. |, is a remedy for Relaxation, Spermatorrheea, and all 
the distressing consequences arising from early abuse, &c , 
and its effects are efficacious in youth, manhoed, and old 
age ; and to those persons who are prevented entering the 
married state from the results of early errors it is in- 
valuable. Triesemar, No. 2, effectually,in the short space of 
three days, completely aid entirely eradicates all traces of 
those disorders which capaivi and cubebs have so long been 
thought an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of a vast 
portion of the population. Triesemar, No. 3, is the great 
Continental remedy for that class of disorders which unfor- 
tunately the English physician treats with mercury, to the 
inevitable destruction of the patient’s constitution, and 
which all the sarsaparilla in the werld cannot remove. 
Triesemar, Nos. 1, 2,and 3, are alike devoid of taste or smell, 
and of all nauseating qualities. They may lie on the toilet 
table without their use being suspected.—Triesemar, Nos.!, 2, 
3, are sold in tin cases, price 11s., or four cases in one for 33s , 
which saves lls.; and in £5 cases, whereby there is a sav- 
ing of £1 12s.; divided into separate doses, as administered 
by Valpeau, Lallemand, Roux, &c. To be had wholesale 
and retail in London, of Johnson, 68, Cornhill; Hannay 
and Co., 63, Oxford-street ; and Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; 
R. H. Ingham. druggist, 46, Market-street, Manchester; H. 
Bradbury, bookseller, Deansgate, Bolton; J. Priestly, che- 


mist, 52, Lord-street, Liverpaol; Powell, bookseller, 15, West- 
moreland-street, Dublin; Winnall, bookseller, High-street, 
Birmingham. 





most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads from oe e 128. 6d. 
Shower Baths, from .. . 7s. et ber ~ Rg each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from. . 63. 0d. to £6 &s. cach. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) —. 
Pure Colza Oil a . 4s. 8d. per gallon, 
STOVES, 


ENDERS, and FIRE-IRONS 
R Buyers of the above are requested, before finally de. 
ciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S Shot 
ROOMS. They are the largest in the W- 
contain such an assortment of FENDERS STOVES 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENER EY 
IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached pint TA 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or ¢ , 
ness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bron 0 
ments and two sets of bars, £2. I4s. to £5. 10s, ; Pot 4 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £5. 10s 
£12. 12s.; Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from 
7s. to £3; Steel Fenders from £2. 15s. to £6; ditto with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £2. 15s. to £7. 7s. ; Fire-irons from 
ls. 9d. the set to £4 4s. Sylvester and all other Patent 
Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. All which he is 
enabled to sell at these very reduced charges, 
Firstly—-From the frequency and extent of his pur. 
chases ; and F 
Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusive) 
for cash. 7 


NASELIERS in GLASS or METAL— 
The increased and increasing use of gas iw private 
houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to collect from 
the various manufacturers in Metal and Glass all thag jg 
new and choice in Brackets, Pendents, and Chandeliers 
adapted to o'tices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as 
sy some designed expressly for him; these are ON 
SHOW over his SIXTEEN LARGE ROOMS, and present 
for novelty, variety, and purity of taste, an un 
assortment. They are marked in plain figures, at 
"sn poser with those which have tended to make hig 
ronmongery Establishment the largest and most remark- 
able in the kingdom—viz., from 12s. (d. (two lights) to 
£16. 16s. 

The alterations and additions to these extensive premises 
(already by far the largest in Europe), which occupied the 
whole of last year, are of such a character that the entire of 
EIGHT HOUSES is devoted to the display of the most 
magnificent stock of GENERAL HOUSEIRONMONGERY - 
(including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, 
Brushes and Turnery, Lamps and Gaseliers, Irn and Brass 
Bedsteads and Bedding), so arranged in Sixteen L: 
Show Rooms as to afford to parties furnishing facilities 
= selection of goods that cannot be hoped for else- 
where 

Illustrated catalogues sent (per post) free. 

39, OXFORD-STREET; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, NEWMAN- 
STREET; and 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S-PLACE, 

Established a.p. 1820. 





( NE THOUSAND BEDSTEADS to choose 
from.—HEAL and SON have just erected extensive 

premises, which enable them to keep upwards of 1,100 Bed. 
steads in stock, 150 of which are fixed for inspection, com. 
prising every variety of Brass, Wood, and Iron, with Chintz 
and Damask Furnitures complete. Their new warerooms 
also contain an assortment of BED-ROOM FURNITUR 
which comprises every requisite, from the plainest Japan 
Dea!, for Servants’ rooms, to the newest and most tasteful 
designs in Mahogany and other Woods. The whole war- 
ranted of the soundest and best manufacture. 

HEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Oof 
BEDSTEADS and Priced List of BEDDING, sent free by 
post.—HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 





DAVIS AND SIMPSON’S FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES, 
136, 137, 138, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, 
Corner of the New-road 
Established Twenty-eight Years. Enlargement of Premises. 
Increase of Stock. 


ARE YOU ABOUT TO FURNISH ? 

If so, inspect this enormous Stock, containing the most 
recherche manufactures of Gillows and Dowbiggin, as well 
as plain substantial Cottage Furniture. 

Buying for Cash you will save 20 per cent. 

ONE HUNDRED SETS OF DINING-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, of superior style and workmanship. Tscescore 
Disine Tastes from 3 guineas to 50. Crates, in Mosocco, 
Hain-Crora, and Roan, from 12s. 6d. to 2 guineas. 

Animmense stock of Beppine, Bankers, Suretixe, Cous- 
TEKMANES, Carpets, and Famity Drapery just received from 
the ManuracTurRens. : 

Furniture warehoused at a moderate charge for families 
leaving town, or going abroad. 

Mark the Address 
CORNER of the NEW-ROAD and TOTTENHAM- 
COURT-ROAD. 





i EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Free of Charge, for the Protection and Instant Relief 
of the Deaf. A Book of 30 pages.—An extraordinary Dis- 
covery.—Just published, sent free by post to any deaf person 
writing for it, ‘A STOP to EMPIRICISM and EXOR- 
BITANT FEES.” Sufferers extremely deaf, by means of 
this book, permanently cure themselves, in any distant 
of the world, without pain or use of any instrument. 
Thousands have been restored to perfect hearing, and for 
ever rescued from the snares of the numerous ——e 
dangerous, unqualified pretenders of the present day. 1% 
contains lists of startling cures, published by Dr. F. R. 
HOGHTON, Member of the London Royal College of Sur- 
geons, May 2, 1845; L.A.C. April 30, 184); Consulting 
Surgeon to the Institution for the Cure of Deafness, % 
Suffolk-place, Pall Mall, London, where all letters are to ; 
addressed. Personal consultations every day between ! 
and 4 o’clock. Sufferers deaf 40 or 50 years have their hearing 
perfectly restored in half an hour, without & moment's 
incony Testi ials and certificates can be seen 





from all the leading members of the faculty and from 
patients cared, 
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LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE. 
eet-street, London, 7th April, 1856. 
ven that the Dividends for the year 
in this Soctety ae hed PAYABLE 
ours of 11 an o'clock. 
any day a of the Court of Directors, 
y order TAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


ICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
socl . 


— . 
. J . R. J. HARVEY, C.B. 
President—Lieut,- Gens Bignold, M.P.) 
9 47 years has issued 29,344 life policies. 
Paid iy 4 upwards of £4,431,044, and assigned 
‘ail 
£15108 in tooena now amount to nearly £2,200,000. _ 
Fe are lower than those of most companies, 
ee th profits are divided among the assured. é 
and prospec tases apply at Surrey-street, Norwich, and 6, 
= Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 


Crescent, New 
—————— ee - .OTT 1" 
NITED MUTUAL LIFE , ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 54, Charing-cross, London. 








Policies indi table. 
No chore? for Policy Stamps. 
‘Whole profits divided annually. 


Assuran the strictly mutual principle. 
Invalid fives assured at equitable rates. — 
THOMAS PRITCHARD, Resident Director. 


ESTABLISHED 18338. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

No 18, Kin, may etree Powy House, City 

Assur: of every description effected. . 
ar the poet Premium may be paid during the first five 





years. , f : 
One-third may remain on credit during the whole of life. 
Endowment Assurances, payable at 50, 55, 60, &c. 
Loans to Assurers on personal other security. 
80 per cent. of profits go to Assurers on the bonus scale. — 
The last bonus averaged 53 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 PER WEEK, 

IN CASE OF INJURY BY m 
ACCIDENT OF ANY DESCRIPTION, 
or the sum of 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
may be secured by an Annual renee of £3 for a Policy 
in the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
A weekly Allowance of Fifteen Shillings for Injury, or 
£100 incase of Death secured by a payment of Ten Shillings. 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. 

Forms of Proposal, Eocgpusteom, &c. may be had of the 
Agents—of the Clerks at all the principal Railway Stations 
—and at the Head Office, London, where also 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE may be insured 
against by the Journey or by the year as heretofore. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers Insurance Company, 

Empowered by a Special Act of Parliament, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, London . 








SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors GRANT LETTERS of CREDIT 
and BILLS upon the Company’s Bank, Apetarpe, at par. 

Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Business with all the Australian Colonies 
through the Bank’s Agents. 

Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


conducted 


ndon. 
London, April |, 1856. 


UY of the MAKERS.—BRUSHES, COMBS, 
and BROOMS of every description, whether for the 
Rape household, or stable use, thirty per cent. 
lower than any other house in the trade, at the Manufac- 
turers, J. and J. WITHERS, 35, Tottenham-court-road 
{opposite Bedford-street, Bedford-square).—W arranted tooth 
hes, 3d. ; superior ditto, 4d. ; the best that can be made, 
6d, each.--N.B. The lowest price asked, and no abatement 














HE LARGEST STOCK of BRUSHES and 
COMBS in LONDON.—J. and J. WITHERS. 36 
TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. bY 





919° MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND FIRE. 
4 RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapour- 
ising), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple 
Patents of 1840, 51,54 and 1855, including their Gunpowder- 
proof Solid Lock and Door (without which no safe is secure). 
THE STRONGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS EXTANT 
MILNERS’ PHGINIX (212 degrees) SAFE WORKS 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the 
world. Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. Lon- 
don Depot, 47a, Moorgate-street, City. Circulars free by 
Sold by HOBBS, ASHLEY, and CO., 97, Cheapside. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
pe Most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
ernia. The use of a steel spring (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round the 
Y, While the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
0¢-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so mucli ease 
closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during slee; 
A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which 
og ote to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference 
ody, two inches below the hips, being se 2 
pafactures ies be 1e hips, being sent to the 
Mr. JOUN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 
or VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &e. 
ee light in texture, and inexpensive, and are 
on like an ordinary stocking. Pri : 7s. 6d. 
i Bestege es “ ys ig. Price from 7s. 6d. to 
Manufactory, 228, Piccadilly, London. 








THE LEADER. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
London—12, WATERLOO-PLACE, Edinburgh—120, 
PRINCES-STREET. 

(EstTaBuisHep 1839.) 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Hon. Lord Wood, one of} Mr. 
the Jud of the Court of 
Session in Scotland. London. 

The Hon. Lord Benholme, = —— 7 eee Dolierie, 
one of the Judges of the| Esq., W.S. 
Court of Session in Scot-| William Dugmore. 
land. Edward ent 

The Right Hon. James A.| Esq. 

Stuart Wortley, M.P., Re- 
corder of theCity ofLondon, 
Draectors 1x Lonpon. 

William John Alexander, | John William Fisher, Esq, 
Esq., Q.C. | Frederick James Fuller, Esq. 

Sir Robert W. C. Brownrigg, | James M‘Mahon, Esq. 

Bart. | George W. Sanders, Es 

Frederick William Caldwell,' William H. aeeeens, Esq. 

E tmore, Esq 


=8q | Charles 5. W 

Henry Charles Clinton, ee | QC. 
Thomas Q. Finnis, Esq., Al-| Henry Wordsworth, Esq. 

derman. | 

The business of this office embraces every description of 
risk, contingent upon life, whether Civil, Naval, or Military, 
at Home or Abroad. 

Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuities. 

Endowment Assurances, securing payment to the assured 
himself on his reaching a certain age, as 50 or 60, or to his 
representatives upon his death, should it happen sooner. 

A LIBERAL SYSTEM of LOAN in connexion with 
Life Assurance, on personal or other security. 

J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary. 


YCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
London Branch—66, Gracechurch-street, City 
14, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 

ASSURANCES, with whole Profits, for a rate of Premium 
about the same as is charged in other Offices for a fixed 
amount not entitled to any additions. 

Tables of Rates, and every information as to the system of 
Division of the Profits, may be had on application. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the SOCIETY was held on 
the 20th February, JOHN SINCLAIR, Esq., City Clerk, in 
the chair. The Report from the Directors showed, that 
“ the business of the past year has considerably exceeded 
that of the previous year--a result which. considering the 


Serjeant Merewether, 
Town Clerk of the City of 


, Esq. 
Kavslake, 





continued pressure on the industrial resources of the coun- | 


try, the Directors could not have ventured to anticipate.” 
The new Proposals were 626, assuring £281,418, and the cor- 
responding Premiums £9,403 17s. 10d. The total premiums 
received in the year amounted to £78,676 4s. 6d. e Claims 
in the year, by 63 deaths, were £43,139 3s. The Report con- 
cluded as follows :—* The Directors have adhered to the 
same careful system of administration as in former years, 
notwithstanding the excessive competition which prevails. 





They have refused to recognise the practice of giving com- | 


missions to induce a preference in bringing business to 
them: and in the extension of the Society by means of 
Agencies, they have kept steadily in view the importance of 
its being represented—whether in the case of Agents or 
— Advisers—by persons in who. they can place full 
reliance. 


Full Reports of the Proceedings at the Meeting may | 


Latin, Botany, Biograph 
| an Address to the Re: 


| 


be had at the Head Office in Edinburgh, or at the London | 


Branch. 
JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
GEORGE GRANT, London Agent and Secretary. 


I A FRANCE FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
4 PANY (Established 1837), 6, Rue Ménars, Paris.— 
Capital 10,000,000f. (£400,000).—Amount of property in- 
sured in 1854, £114,861,590 sterling. Premiums received 
£114,997 sterling. This Company grants policies on most 
advantageous terms. Common risks at 2s. per cent. per 
annum, without further charge, instead of 4s. 6d., usual con- 
of the same insurance with British Offices. Proposals to 
be transmitted through the Company’s Correspondent in 
London, at his Offices, 35, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

N.B. One year’s Premium allowed on seven years’ In- 
surauces, 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON. 
EsTABLISHED, A.D. 1844 
Parties desirous of Investing Money are requested to exa- 
mine the plan of the Bank of Deposit. Prospectuses and 
forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 











Italian and French Languages. 
.*. ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the 
4 University of Padua, who has been established in 
London for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and 
French at his own house, or the houses of his pupils. He 
also attends Schools both in town and country. Mr. AR- 
RIVABENE teaches on a plan thoroughly practical, and 
the most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre- 
hend his lessons. 
Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4, St. 
Michael’s-place, Brompton. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d., 
N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGEA ; its 
i Nature and Treatment, with an exposition of the 
Frauds that are practised by persons who advertise the 
speedy, safe, and effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. 
By A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS, London. 
London: W, Keyr and Co., 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, post free, two stamps, with prescriptions in 


English, 
( UACKERY UNMASKED. Its Extortions, 
Impositions, and Deceptions fully explained. By 
JOHN SUTTON, M.R.C.S. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS :— 

“The Author has conferred a great boon on suffering 
humanity, by laying bare the scandalous practices of nefa- 
rious adventurers, who advertise to cure diseases of which 
they know nothing "— Herald, 

“Will prove useful to thousands, to whom we recommend 
it.”"—Sun 


Address, Dr. SUTTON, 15, Frederick-place, Goswell-road, 





London. 


| 


| 


| 





Just published, price és., No. VI. of the 
DINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHIG, 


JOCIRE AL, enaiaeinng 6 View te Eee D 
coveries and Improvements in the Sciences and Arta. | 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Bracx. London: Loneman ant 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. NEW 
SERIES.—No. XVIL. APRIL, 1856. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Tae Rise or tat Dutcu Rervstic. 
II. Tas Enorisu Law or Drvonce. 
IIL Tyres or Manxip. 
IV. Scanpinavia, Past anv Present. 
V. Sunpay in Great Barrary. 
VI. Tue GRESS OF VIENNA. 
VII. Generar Wit11aMs, anv Tue Fart or Kans. 
“a eee ye ae 
) ™m iterature : . Theok and ’ 
—4§2. Politics and Edacation.—\{ 3. Sclence.—-§ 4. ieee, 
Biography, Voyages and Travels.—§ 5. Art and Belles 
ttres. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
On the Ist of April was published, No. IV. of 


HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
ConrTents :— 


I, Caanacreristics or Gorrne. 
IL. Eaaty Enoiisn Exrronens. 
If]. Unrverstry Rerons. 
IV. Ma. Macavnar. 
V. Conversation anp Porray or Rocrrs. 
VI. Tue Ewnorsn Stace. 
VIL. Tae Potrricat TENpENctes Or America. 
VIII. Tae Avsraian Peace. 
IX. Mepiaroriat Reuictoy. 
Price Five 8 ge. 
London: Rossrr THeosaLp, 26, Paternoster-row. 


The Sixth Edition, with considerable Additions, price 5s., 
N THROAT AILMENTS, in connexion with 
Defects of Voice, and 
susceptibility mae egy 
oun, rsons, . 
the Bae litan Ear Tademary, and 
tion, Sackville.street, Author of “ 
Illustrated,” &c. 
Joun Cuurcaitt, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, price 4d., post free, : 
OD LIVER OIL, its medical use, kinds, 
and varieties. Adulterated and spurious compounds. 
With numerous Cases successfully treated by the most 
eminent Foreign and British Medical Practitioners. 
London : Ansan, Hanronrp, and Co., 77, Strand. 


E-ISSUE of the POPULAR EDUCATOR, 
edited by Professor WALLACE, A.M., of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow and Collegiate Tutor of the University 
of London: Part I. will be pril A 
containing—Lessons in Ancient a £ Gram- 
mar, Mathematics, Arithmetic, French, Music, Physiology 
; also Solutions of Queries, and 
a, Divides Ate a handsome 
wr: , will be read. 5, price ls. so now publish- 
ing. in weenly mene, nf lid. each. 


London: W. Kent and Co, 5! and 52, Paternoster-row, 
and all Booksellers. 






























































































NEW EDITIONS OF 
THE WORKS OF ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY. 
M.A., F.R.A.S., 
Actuary to the Western Assurance Society, Office, 3, 
Parliament-street, W esminster. 
Fourth Edition, 5s.—(2s. 6d. to Members of Friendly 
Societies.) 


e . 
REATISE on LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIE- 
TIES, FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, and SAVINGS’ 
BANKS, with a Mathematical Appendix and Tables, and 
Model Rules for 


y Societies. 
Second Edition, 10s. 6d., 


REATISE on INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENT 
and EMIGRATION, with Tables, and a Mathemati- 


cal Appendix (on the doctrine of Com d Interest, the 
Deposit System of Savings’ Banks and Life Offices, Tontine 
Association, &c.) ; and Model Rules for 


Benefit Building Societies. 
Third Edition, 5s., 
REATISE on the ENFRANCHISEMENT 
and IMPROVEMENT of COPYHOLD and LIFE- 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTY ; with Tables, Model Rules for 
Freehold Land Societies, 
and a Mathematical Appendix on Life Contingency Valna- 


tions ; with Remarks on Church Property and the 
of Land. 


Second Edition, 1s., 
\ ODEL RULES for EMIGRATION SO- 


CIETIES (being the A dix to the “ Prudent 
Man” (or How to Acquire Land, and Bequeath M » by 


means of co-operation), Liam Bewees, “ 
he Friendly s’ Institute, 23, Pall Mat,—~~ __ 
ndon). 


Py Sateen LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
3, Parliament-street, Westminster. 
EsraBlisnen, a D., 1842. 
Various special advantages offered to Assurers and 
Annuitants. Every information may be obtained from 
A. SCRATCHLEY, M.A., F.R.4.8., Actuary. 
Active Agents wanted. 





TO LITERARY GENTLEMEN. 

A GOLD WATCH for a PRIZE TALE.— 
dev «Cad Wathen Tine Pine dana 
the best HISTORICAL ROMANCE, of 1ACaL - 


TEREST, to be lished in the 
apply to W. and J. NEWCOMB, publishers, 

















BU 


. VEHSE'S Work THE ; COURT, &e.,, OF 


Just 8vo., 2I8., 
EM BTOCRACY, 
and | a wo pat = MOORE By Dr. 
ENSE. Translated from the German by FRANZ 
DEMMLER. 


London: Loxemay, Brown, Garen, and Loxemans. 


12mo., price 3s. 6d., 


HE _f URES CASALES DRILL e, 

i Compiled F 

: AN, ae Oonaniiog' 2nd Deghmaat Covaisy, Turkish 
mr Jonn W. Parxes and Son, West Strand 














This day, 3s., 
ALAMAN AND ABSAL: An Allegory, 
translated from the Persian of Jami. 
London: Jouw W. Pauxer and Son, West Strand. 
In pe post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., the Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Augmented, of 


us ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH: its His- 

» Reveeens, and General Character. By HENRY 

pou MES MA., Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 








Octavo, 16s., 
HE POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. Edited, 
with Notes, by R. CONGREVE, M.A., late Fellow 
and Tutor of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Also, by the same, in Post Octavo, 43., 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE of the WEST: Four 
Lectures delivered at Edinburgh. 
London : Joan W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





w ready, price 7s. 6d., 
XFORD ESSAYS for 1856. Contributed 
by 7 era = the —- 


1, Comparative Mythology. B Dy MAX MULLER, M.A., 
Christ Church, Taylorean fessor. 

2. The Growth of Laws and Usages of War. By MON- 

erics. By 


GU BERNARD, B.C. Tr Trinity Colle, 
3. The Ra — Drawings in the Univ ity Galle 

the EORGE BUTLER, M.A., late Fellow of 
Exeter ¢ College. 


4, The Land-System of Ireland. By WILLIAM O'CON- 


NOR MORRIS, B.A., Sage College. 
5. Neteral Education. the Rev. FREDERICK 
[PLE, MA, inte | ellow of Balliol College 
6. s. caloraeian itomance. By RICHARD JOHN KING, 
M.A., Exeter a 
. Review of Mr of the West.” 


.Con *“ Roman 
By GOLDWI SMITH, M.A, Fellow of University 
ollege. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sor, West Strand. 


Tn 2 Vols., 8vo., cloth, price 9s. each Vol., 












HE SABBATH; or, an Examivation of the 
Six Texts commonly addnced from the New Testa- 
ment in proof of a Christian Sabbath. Vol. !. 


A 
AN INQUIRY into the SUPPOSED OBLI- 
GATION of the SABBATHUS of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Vol.2. By Sir WILLIAM DOMVILLE, Bart. 
*‘Ieis one of the ablest controversial works I ever read, 
written in the soberest and most pious spirit, with an abun- 


dance of are, admirably brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject. "_ Fraser's J lagagine a January, 1856.—.4ri. Friends in 
Council -—T 
y the same Author, 
THE MOSAIC SABBATH: A Pamph hlet show- 
ing the Fourth Commandment to be not obliga on Chris- 


tians. 
London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, 3 vols., 8vo., cloth, price £2 2s., 


THE RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC : 
A HISTORY. 
By JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


—oe Pree is a work of which any country might be 
sond."—Pres 

° “a work of r al historical value, me: result of accurate 
criticism, written ina en pee ae, ent from first to last 


deep! Le. —- 
r. Motley has somali the whole range of ee 
documents seeny to the composition of his w 
He has in no p ace spared. himself the labour of 4. = 
and critical welbeatioation.” '— Leader. 
London : Joun Coarman, 8, King William-street, Strand; 
Crarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 








Just published, in Two Vols., 8vo, handsomely 
printed, and bound in cloth, with Portraits, price 30s., 


\HE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE: 
with Sketches of his Age and Contemporaries. 
(From Published and Unpublished Sources). By G. H. 
LEWES, Author of the “ Biographical History 


soph ” Be. 
Goethe Seip Seek, ae Soe tee, wan as greet os his 
intellect. which all knew."—Jung Stilling. 

"Written with intense love and — knowledge of 
the subject, it ws more light on the character and 
genius of Goethe than any other work. Finally, it is a pe~- 
fect mine of admirable impartial criticism, written in a 

ure English + an in short, a life of Goethe worthy of 

he man.”—Dai 

“Mr. Lewes bas written a work of art, ~ ed uat thrown 
—_— the public a eo nr of raw material . A 

trough tan subject, a careful ation ex- 
throug 


which he was the centre, of the 
the time ; yi cent 
ticism on and 
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THE FOURTH 


MODERN P 


BY JOHN RUSKIN, 


VOLUME OF 


AINTERY 


M.A. 


Author of * Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c., &c. 
With Thirty-five Illustrations, engraved on Steel, and One Hundred and Sixteen Woodcuts, drawn by the Author 





2. 


THE 


CHINESE AND THEIR REBELLIONS, 


VIEWED IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR ParLosopny, Ersics, LEGISLATION aND ADMINISTRATIVE 
Forms, WITH AN 


ESSAY 


ON CIVILISATION. 
BY THOMAS TAY 
One Thick Volume, 8vo., wi 


LOR MEADOWS. 
ith Maps, price 18s. cloth. 





THE POLITICAL LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL, 


BY THOMAS DOUBLEDAY, 
Author of the “‘ Financial History of England,” “ The True Law of Population,” &c. 
Two volumes, 5vo., price 30s. cloth, 


“ Let all readers before they take in hand the 


ersonal memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, peruse these volumes of Mr. 


Doubleday, in which the statesman’s character and public acts are analysed in the spirit neither of a detractor nor of 


a panegyrist.”—Le.der. 





SMITH, ELDER 4 


LONDON : 


R AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 








REVISED AND APPROVED BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 
Now ready, in post 8vo., 9s. 6d., 


THE 
Kevised and approved by the 


By ROBERT BOYD KIDD, B.A., 


PRIMARY PRINCIPLES OF REASONING. 


ARCUBISHOP of DUBLIN. 


Perpetual Curate of Butley, Suffolk. 








LONDON : RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “TRE- 
VELYAN,” “MARRIAGE IN HIGH LIFE.” 


Just ready, in 3 vols. 


HE OLD GREY CHURCH. 
A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Trevelyan,” “* Marriage in High Life.” 
London: Ricnagp Bentier, New Burlington-strect. 





NEW wort. BY MR. GOSSE, ON MARINE 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


This day is published, post 8vo., Pp. hows with 24 coloured 
plates. Price 9 
ee a a SEASIDE HOLIDAY. 
By PHILIP HENRY GOSSE, A.L.S. 
Joux Van Voonrst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





INDISPENSABLE WORKS OF REFERENCE. 
Each complete in One Volume 8yo., 


I. 
YCLOPZDIA OF GEOGRAPHY, 


Descriptive and Physical, 
Forming a New General Gazetteer of the W orld, and 
Dictionary of Pronunciation. 


By JAMES BRYCE A.M., F.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Price 12s. 6d. 


IL. 
CYCLOPZEDIA OF UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Embracing a Series of Original Memoirs of the Most Dis- 
tinguished Persons of all Times. 


By Twentr or THe First Writers or THE Day. 
With numerous I)lustrations. Price 12s, 6d. 
Til. 


CYCLOPZDIA OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 


Comprising Tabular Views of Contemporaneous Events in 
all Ages, from the Earliest Records to the Present Time. 
‘anged Chronologically and Alphabetically. 


By I. M‘BURNEY, B.A., and SAMUEL NEIL. 
With Maps. "Price 10s. 6d. 


IV. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 


Biographical, Historical, and G aphical, forming a 
- Triple Cyclops: fa. F . 


By Nomenovs Contrisvrors. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at ali the Lilraries, in 3 vols. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, By the 


Author of “ Tue Heap or ree Famity,” &c. 


MARGARET AND HER BRIDES MAIDS. 
By the Author of ** Woman’s Devotion.’ 
“A 9 measure of popularity may be predicted for 
this novel, The characters are drawn with great ability 
and knowledge of human nature.”—Post. 


RANK AND BEAUTY; or, the Young 
Baroness. 3 vols 
“ The story of the Young nese is sure to be attrag- 
tive to the mass of novel readers.”—Literary Guz+ie. 


OUR OWN STORY. By Miss Bunbury. 


wk newel of unquestionable genius. The story is fullo? 
interest.”—Chronicle. 


Hvnst and Brackett, Publishers, Suce2s3ors to Henry 
Colburn. 





Now “er feap., 23. 6d. cloth, 
HE TRICKS of TRADE in the ADULTE- 
RATIONS of FOOD and PHYSIC. With directions 
for their detection and counteraction. 


Davin Boave, Fleet-street. 








Now ready, a greatly Enlai Edition, with Five Hundred 
er Temoirs, small 8vo., 944, pp. 12s. 6d. cloth, 


MES of the TIME ; or, Biographical Sketches 
of Eminent Livin Characters, Authors, Ai 
Artists, Composers, Capitalists, Dramatists, Divines, Dis- 
coverers, Engineers, Journalists, Men of Science, 
Monarchs, Novelists, Painters, Philanthropists, Poets, Poli- 
ticians, Savans, Sculptors, Statesmen, Travellers, VoyageTé, 
Warriors; with Biographies of Celebrated Women. 


Davip Boosts, Fleet-street. 





THE PEOPLE'S SUNDAY. 
Second Edition, just published, ie 6d., or free by post for 


HE PEOPLE’S SUNDAY. A LETTER to 
the Right Hon. Lord ROBERT GROSVENOL 


M.P., &c , on his late 





the J . 
master, who had gi his talents, and was by that With Map. Price 10s. 64. SUNDAY TRADING BEES 
gift calling him to discharge great duties.”—Spectator. London and Glasgow : Ricnagp Gairrin and,ComraNr, By on Oxford 32-A. 
London: Dav Norz, 270, Strand. Publishers to the University of Glasgow. London: Errincuam Witson, Royal Exchange. 





L NDON: Printed and Published by Atyazp Boxvusp Gazsoway, at “ The Leader” Offie* No, 154, Strand in the Conmér of Mid tdesex.—April 12. 1856. 
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